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GENERAL 
(inc. Statistics) 


623. Abel, T. M. Proceedings of the sixteenth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Psychological Associ- 
ation. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 527-533.—The pro- 
ceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting, held at the 
College of the City of New York, April 6-7, are 
reported. The program, elections and appoint- 
ments, actions taken, and financial statement are 
presented.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


624. Ach, N. K. [Ed.] Lehrbuch der Psychol- 
ogie. (Textbook of psychology.) 4 vols. Bamberg: 
C. C. Buchner’s Verlag, 1944.—The first volume of 
this textbook treats general psychology; the second, 
psychology of character and personality; the third, 
practical psychology; and the fourth, psychology of 
society and culture. The work presents fundamental 
psychology as well as applied psychology and con- 
sists of a symposium by around 30 German psycholo- 
gists. A treatise by K. Mierke, who gives a com- 
prehensive survey on concept, principles, and praxis 
of modern diagnostics, forms the main part of volume 
3. Other chapters of this volume treat special 
branches of practical psychology: industrial psy- 
chology, psychology of traffic (W. Moede); psy- 
chology of labor (B. Herwig) ; psychology of visuality, 
diagnosis of technical abilities (W. Hische); ability 
tests (H. Rupp); psychology of athletics (G. Scheele) ; 
and medical psychology (I. H. Schultz).—H. A. 
Winzer (New York City). 

625. Ananjev, B. G. [The experience of Soviet 
peychology in wartime. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1943, No. 


626. [Anon.] [George Frederick Stout, 1860- 
1944. |] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 251. 


627. [Anon.] [Charles Edward Spearman, 1863- 
1945. ] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 252. 


628. Artemov, V.A. [Twenty-five years of Soviet 
psychology. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1942, No. 10, 24-30. 


629. Georgijev, F. I. [The interrelations of logic 
a eats Sovetsk. pedag., 1942, No. 11/12, 
U“Bas 


630. Germain, J. Kurt Koffka, 1886-1941. Psi- 
cotecnta, 1945, 5, 114-124.—Obituary and bibliog- 
taphy.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


631. Gundlach, R.H. Proceedings of the twenty- 
fifth annual meetings of the Western Psychological 
Association. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 534-540.— 
"he programs of the Bay Area and Los Angeles 
Pr are presented.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Re- 
serve). 


69 


632. Heiser, K. F. Certification of psychologists 
in Connecticut. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 624-630.— 
The steps taken by Connecticut psychologists to- 
ward the control and recognition of adequate pro- 
fessional standards are described, and the Connecti- 
cut Certified Psychologists Act is presented.—S. 
Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

633. Line, W. Psychology and social purpose. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 55-67.—In his 
presidential address to the Canadian Psychological 
Association, the author decries psychology’s tradi- 
tional preoccupation with laboratory minutiae to the 
exclusion of the fundamental issues of living, express- 
ing the hope that the practical experiences of the past 
few years have broadened the psychologist’s horizons 
to include these vital problems. The scientist must 
progress beyond the stage of acting merely as a 
technician to vested interests and must bring his 
principles to bear upon the formulation of underlying 
policy in matters of education, industry, medicine, 
and international relations—F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

634. McNemar, Q. The mode of operation of 
suppressant variables. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 
554-555.—‘‘An interesting paradox of multiple cor- 
relation is that it is possible to increase prediction by 
utilizing a variable which shows no, or low, correla- 
tion with the criterion, provided it correlates well with 
a variable which does correlate with the criterion.” 
This is analyzed in terms of overlapping elements, 
and the reason for it is shown. It is pointed out that 
the necessary conditions are, however, hard to realize 
in practice.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 

635. M{[allart ], J. Manuel Barbado Viejo (1883-— 
1945). Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 125.—Fr. Barbado 
Viejo, a onetime pupil of Ramon y Cajal, taught 
experimental psychology in Rome from 1916 to 1940, 
then going to Madrid. Working in the field of sensa- 
tion, he also equated findings of experimental psy- 
chology to Thomistic psychology.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

636. Meehl, P. E. A simple algebraic develop- 
ment of Horst’s suppressor variables. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 58, 550-554.—A pedagogical device 
is developed for aiding in the conceptualization of 
suppression variables. (See 16: 1769.)—D. E. 
Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 

637. Osipov, V. P. [Bibliography of publications 
of V. P. Osipov.] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 
13-18. 

638. Ravagnan, L. M. Los métodos de la psi- 
cologia. (The methods of psychology.) Rev. Educ., 
La Plata, 1945, 87, No. 3, 67-90.—A historical review 
is given of scientific methods in psychology from 





639-652 


Herbart through the Wiirzburg School to the ap- 
proaches of Binet and Freud.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffer- 
sonville, Vt.). 

639. Rybnikov, N. A. [Psychological literature 
and adjacent disciplines in 1940. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 
1942, No. 3/4, 125-134. 

640. Rybnikov, N. A. [The historiography of 
Soviet psychology. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1943, No. 1, 
39-43. 

641. Sweet, M. H. A simple intensity scale 
sensitometer which conforms with American stand- 
ard requirements. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 379- 
381.—A low-cost instrument for exposing sensi- 
tometer strips of photographic material is described. 
Exposure time is held constant, while intensity is 
varied by the use of a contacting optical wedge.— 
L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

642. Thorndike, E. L. Charles Edward Spear- 
man: 1863-1945. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 558- 
560.—Spearman’s work is reviewed, with especial 
attention to the field of statistical analysis of mental 
test results.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


[See also abstract 944. | 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 
643. Asratjan, E.A. [On some current questions 
of intracentral interrelations in the nervous system. | 
Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 468-492.—Experi- 
ments indicate that the functional state and activity 


of the spinal reflex apparatus influence the activity 
of thalamic centers as well as higher and lower 


centers.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

644. Cate, J. ten, Walter, W. G., & Koopman, 
L. J. Can the a-waves of the electro-encephalogram 
originate outside the cerebral cortex? Arch. néerl. 
Physiol., 1941, 25, 366-380.—Working with cats 
under dial narcosis, the authors were able to elicit 
typical alpha waves from all parts of the neopallium, 
and also from the cornu ammonis (archipallium), the 
lobus piriformis (palaeopallium), and the thalamus. 
No alpha waves could be obtained from the nucleus 
caudatus or globus pallidus of the corpus striatum, 
the corpora quadrigemina, or the cerebellum. Those 
arising in the thalamus are of so small amplitude 
that, in the opinion of the authors, they do not play 
a part in the EEGs obtained from the other brain 
parts mentioned above.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

645. Engel, G. L., Webb, J. P., & Ferris, E. B. 
Quantitative electroencephalographic studies of 
anoxia in humans; comparison with acute alcoholic 
intoxication and hypoglycemia. J. clin. Invest., 1945, 
24, 691-697. 

646. Foley, J. O. The sensory and motor axons 
of the chorda tympani. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 
1945, 60, 262—267.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

647. Granit, R., Leksell, L., & Skoglund, C. R. 
Fibre interaction in injured or compressed region of 
nerve. Brain, 1944, 67, 125-140.—‘‘In experiments 
on cats it is shown that nerve impulses, set up in a 
motor root, are transmitted to the sensory fibres in a 


70 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


cut region of the nerve and can be picked up in the 
sensory root of the same segment. The cut region 
thus serves as an ‘artificial synapse.’""—T. G, 
Andrews (Chicago). 

648. Greenblatt, M., Levin, S., & Atwell, C. 
Comparative value of electroencephalogram and 
abstraction tests in diagnosis of brain damage. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 383-391.—The perform- 
ances of 60 psychotic patients, some with and some 
without brain damage, were studied and rated as to 
abnormality by one experimenter. Two other ex- 
perimenters obtained and classified the EEG records 
of the same subjects. Neither test selected the brain- 
damaged cases without error; however, 91% of those 
rating abnormal on both tests were brain-damaged. 
For cases with convulsions, the EEG pattern was 
more successful than the abstraction tests. For 
cases with nonprogressive or slowly progressive brain 
conditions, the abstraction tests were more predic- 
tive — L. B. Heathers (Washington). 


649. Klebanoff, S. G. Psychological changes in 
organic brain lesions and ablations. Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 585-623.—The author reviews the litera- 
ture up to 1941 on the mental disturbances associated 
with brain disturbances in which psychological test 
techniques have been used. A major section deals 
with qualitative studies of the psychological changes 
in organic brain disorders. Another section is con- 
cerned with the application of psychological test 
techniques in organic brain disease. Experimental 
progress in this field demands that comparisons be 
made between the test performances of patients with 
organic brain disorders and normal persons and that 
specialized test development should be directed 
toward the various spheres of possible psychological 
impairment. A bibliography of 138 items is given.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

650. Lebedinskaja, S. I., & Rosenthal, I. S. [The 
localization of function in the acoustic analyzer. | 
Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 524-531. 


651. Liberson, W. T. Study of word association 
processes. I. Depression of alpha activity during 
administration of the test. Inst. of Living, 1945, 13, 
594-601.—Word association tests were presented to 
10 normal subjects and 39 mental patients during 
EEG examination periods. Results show that: (1) 
a relationship exists between the emotional value 
(RT index) of the word and duration of reduced 
alpha activity (left parieto-occipital area); (2) this 
electrical activity does not change with the decrease 
in emotion-values of the stimulus-words; (3) al- 
though the association test is too cumbersome to 
operate during most EEG recordings, its administra- 
tion as a “‘silent’’ test to mute patients can be recom- 
mended; (4) average reaction times for normal and 
mental patients to selected words permit the develop- 
ment of a list arranged from high to low in emotion- 
inducing values.— L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


652. Liddell, E. G. T., & Phillips, C.G. Pyrami- 


dal section in the cat. Brain, 1944, 67, 1-9.—The 
pyramidal tracts in 34 cats were severed just above 
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NERVOUS SYSTEM 


the level of the decussation, and postsurgical ob- 
servations were made on the animals up to one year. 
It was found that division of a single pyramid is 
followed by increased extensor tone in the contra- 
lateral limbs, especially the hind. This increased 
tone was permanent. Division of both pyramids 
duplicates the picture of contralateral rigidity. The 
performance of many muscular acts remains unim- 
paired, especially if they are of a semiautomatic 
character.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 


653. Livanov, M. N. Biotoki v zritel’nom analiza- 
tore. (Action currents in the visual analyzer.) 
Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 
106-126.—There exists a definite relationship be- 
tween the oscillation of the electroencephalogram 
and the excitation state of the cortex, which is the 
result of the following processes: (1) slow oscillations 
which represent the cortical process in a secondary 
way and may bear a relation to the metabolic activity 
in the neural tissue, (2) processes of higher fre- 
quencies which may be the action currents from the 
motor areas, and (3) very rapid “‘splashes’’ which 
represent the inflow of nervous impulses to the brain. 
Stimulation of the subject by light results in the ap- 
pearance of these splashes in the EEG, which are 
especially noticeable at the start and finish of stimu- 
lation in records made from the corpus geniculatum 
laterale. The splashes appear to be more predictable 
in their behavior than the slower changes in the EEG 
which may or may not occur with light stimulation. 
67-item bibliography; English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

654. Luria, A. R. [The problems of restoration 
of function in the affected nervous system. ] Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1943, 11, No. 4, 66-89. 


655. Obrador Alcalde, S. Base neural de la 
actividad eléctrica de la corteza cerebral. (The 
neuroanatomical basis of electrical activity of the 
cerebral cortex.) Bol. Lab. Estud. Med. Biol., Méx., 
1942, 1, 221-222.—-See Biol. Abstr. 19: 12771. 


656. Skoglund, C. R. Transsynaptic and direct 
stimulation of post fibers in the artificial synapse 
formed by severed mammalian nerve. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1945, 8, 365-375.—A study is made of the 
excitatory properties of the artificial synapse formed 
by a severed mammalian nerve. Transmission in the 
isolated nerve-root preparation is compared with 
transmission of the nerve in situ and the former 
found to be the less satisfactory of the two. Inthe 
in vitro experiments, an increase in pH resulted in the 
appearance of rhythmicity and a parallel increase in 
transmission. Comparison of the recovery curves 
for transsynaptic and direct stimulation of the post 
bers showed them to be in the main identical. In- 
crease of stimulus frequency causes accumulative 
depression with transsynaptic stimulation which is 
evident even at such low rates of repetition as to give 
no effect upon volleys elicited by direct stimulation. 
—P. Kellaway (McGill). 


657. Skoglund, C. R. Modification by electro- 
tonus of the transmission in the artificial synapse 
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formed by severed mammalian nerve. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1945, 8, 377-386.—The influence of a con- 
stant polarizing current upon transmission in the 
artificial synapse is studied and the following obser- 
vations recorded: (1) The transmitted volley may be 
either facilitated or depressed depending upon the 
polarity of the polarizing current applied, the degree 
of facilitation or depression being related to the 
strength of the polarizing current in rheobase multi- 
ples. (2) Polarization influences the postsynaptic 
recovery curve so that it may change from a type 
indicating mere subnormality after a conditioning 
volley to one also showing supernormality in which 
this volley is followed by periodic variations of sub- 
and supernormality. (3) An early secondary volley 
may arise in the synapse during polarization, elicited, 
it is thought, by the falling phase of the prefiber 
potential —P. Kellaway (McGill). 

658. Vassilieva, L. V., & Rosenthal, I. S. O 
fiziologii korkovykh simmetrichnykh punktov. So- 
obshchenie II. Vzaimootnoshenie protsessov voz- 
buzhdeniia i tormozheniia pri cheredovanii sliin- 
nykh taktil’nykh polozhitelnogo i otritsatel’nogo 
uslovnykh refleksov s simmetrichnykh mest kozh 
sobak. (On the physiology of symmetrical points 
in the cerebral cortex. II. Relationship between 
excitatory and inhibitory processes in dogs when 
their conditioned salivary responses are elicited by 
tactile positive and negative stimuli applied alter- 
nately to symmetrical points of skin.) Trud. fiziol. 
Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 181-192.—Four dogs of 
different neural types were tested for discrimination 
between a positive stimulus (tactile) and a negative 
stimulus (metronome) when the stimuli were pre- 
sented alternately. The results indicate that when 
the negative stimulus is an old one with strong 
inhibitory properties conditioned to it, the discrimi- 
nation problem is solvable. When the inhibitory 
stimulus is new, however, the discrimination cannot 
be established. Individual differences in the be- 
havior of the subjects were noted. English sum- 
mary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

659. Williams, D. The nature of transient out- 
bursts in the electro-encephalogram of epileptics. 
Brain, 1944, 67, 10—37.—The relationship of par- 
oxysmal outbursts in the EEG to the presence of 
overt fits was studied by analyzing the forms of 
disturbance elicited by specific stimuli which were 
found to induce epileptic attacks in selected subjects. 
The results showed that even minute and evanescent 
disturbances might represent epileptic activity. 
Paroxysmal disturbances of all kinds were over 100 
times as common in epileptics as in others. The 
results are taken to suggest “that similar changes 
which have been described by others in the EEG of 
patients with different neurological disorders indicate 
that a secondary change, usually associated with 
epilepsy, has arisenin them. In these circumstances 
it seems that a liability to epilepsy should be sus- 
pected even in the absence of fits.” —T7. G. Andrews 
(Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 702, 734, 746, 767, 791, 811. ] 
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660. Ananjev, B. G., & Tornova, A. S. [Synes- 
thesia and the body scheme. ] Sovetsk. Psikhiat., 
1941, 6, 555-562. 

661. [Anon.] AAF night vision trainer. Air 
Surg. Bull., 1945, 2, 284.—This device, approved for 
use in AAF training, is modeled after the RCAF 
Evelyn trainer. A slotted strip across the face of a 
projector permits simultaneous showing on the screen 
of 3 silhouettes representing a horizon broken by 
stationary landmarks; moving ships or tanks; and 
more rapidly moving aircraft. The moving silhou- 
ettes are mounted on revolving turntables. The one 
carrying the aircraft silhouettes can be tilted manu- 
ally, so that the aircraft appear to move horizontally 
or diagonally across the field as desired. Provision is 
included for simulating effects of haze and fog and 
for presenting slides appropriate for night recognition 
training.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

662. Belostotzky, E. M., & Vishnevsky, N. A. 
[Color thresholds in persons with impaired color 


vision. ] Vo.-sanit. Dielo, 1941, No. 1, 61-66. 


663. Berkenblit, Z. M. [On the question of 
cognizant pain components. | Sovetsk. Psikhiat., 
1941, 6, 567-571.—Experimental studies of pain 
sensation and perception showed that the formation 
of the sensation-grade notion is a complex process. 
It develops from an emotional pain sensation through 
the judgment of its intensity (connected with a 
definite sensation character and a motor reaction to 
the pain) to the notion of pain, measured by the 
voltage of the electric shock which was the stimulus. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 

664. Bogoslovsky, A. I. Problema élektricheskoi 
chuvstvitel’nosti glaza. (The problem of the electri- 
cal sensitivity of the eye.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. 
Sct. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 136-172.—Several problems 
concerning the electrical sensitivity of the eye are 
considered. The first is the question of the physio- 
logical function upon which the experience of phos- 
phene is contingent. Data obtained from observa- 
tions of the sensitivity of the eye in pathological 
condition suggest that it is localized in the retina. 
Investigations of further problems related to the 
electrical sensitivity of the eye indicate the following: 
adaptation affects the excitability of the eye; the 
sensitivity of the eye may be used as an indicator of 
visual, mental or general fatigue; it varies with the 
age of the subject and the time of day; and it is 
susceptible to the action of certain pharmacological 
substances. The measuring of the electrical sensi- 
tivity of the eye is recommended as a possible 
diagnostic tool. 147-item bibliography; English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

665. Bogoslovsky, A.I. O sootnoshenii tsentral’- 
nykh i periferiueskikh protsessov zritel’noi adap- 
tatsii. (On the correlation of some central and pe- 
ripheral processes of visual adaptation.) Probl. 
physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 173-182. 
—The course of adaptation of a given visual function 


requires for its explanation a consideration of both 
peripheral and central factors. The fact that the 
curve of dark adaptation is an S-shaped function 
may be explained by postulating that the process js 
the result of two components: the regeneration of 
visual purple (a peripheral process) and the decrease 
in excitability of visual centers in the cortex (3 
central process). 38-item bibliography; English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

666. Bogoslovsky, A. I. [Individual changes in 
sensitivity, their peculiarities, and their role in 
perception and recognition. | Sovetsk. Nevropsib. 
hiat., 1941, 6, 589-597. 

667. Chapanis, A. Night vision—a review of 
general principles. Air Surg. Bull., 1945, 2, 279-284. 
—Available information concerning anatomy and 
physiology of rod vision is summarized under the 
following headings: relative sensitivity of rods and 
cones to color; dark adaptation; individual differ. 
ences in dark adaptation; effect of exposure to sun- 
light on subsequent dark adaptation; effect of alti- 
tude on dark adaptation; effect of carbon monoxide 
poisoning on visual sensitivity; vitamins and dark 
adaptation; disease and dark adaptation. Night 
vision, defined as the ability to perceive objects at 
low levels of illumination, does not correlate well with 
tests of rod threshold, for psychological factors play 
an important part in visual efficiency. Efficient 
night vision implies normal rod function plus applica- 
tion of the principles of seeing at night, including use 
of off-center vision. Factors which favor or interfer 
with efficient night vision are discussed, and recom- 
mended remedial measures are presented. A selected 
tated is appended.— M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt 

'0.). 

668. Chapanis, A., & Rouse, R.O. Three cases of 
deficient night vision. Air Surg. Bull., 1945, 2, 288 
—Inadequacy of night vision is often not recognized 
until individuals are required to work under low 
illumination with others who show greater proficiency 
under these conditions. Tests on two of the cases 
here reported showed similar degrees of deficienc) 
(scores of 2 and 3, respectively) on the radium plaque 
night vision tester and, in both cases, a threshold 
elevation of 1.2 log units on the Hecht-Schlaer 
adaptometer. One of the subjects felt almost in- 
capacitated by his deficiency, while the other com- 
plained only that he became fatigued after an hour 
of night driving. In the third case, the adaptation 
curve gave no evidence of rod function, and the 
condition was diagnosed as congenital. However, 
after massive doses of vitamin A (in spite of no his- 
tory of dietary deficiency) continued fer 11 weeks, 
his adaptation curve was within normal limits and 10 
weeks later it was still further improved. This illus- 
trates the obscure etiology of some cases of deficient 
night vision.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

669. Crawford, J. S., Shagass, C., & Pashby, T. J: 
The relationship between visual acuity and refrac- 
tive error in myopia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 
1220-1226.—A study of 325 eyes with simple myope. 
160 eyes with simple myopic astigmatism, and 71 
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eyes with compound myopic astigmatism showed 
that while visual acuity and refractive error are 
closely related, factors other than refractive error 
influence visual acuity measurements. Standards 
supplementing the usual Snellen test standards are 
suggested.— D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


670. Davidova, A. N. [The role of motion in the 
dynamics of pain sensation.] Sovetsk. Psikhiat., 
1941, 6, 572-579.—On the basis of the motor pattern 
involved in feeling pain, the added organized motions 
can have a positive value in relieving pain and in in- 
creasing endurance time.—A. Yarmolenko (Len- 
ingrad). 

671. Dobriakova, O. A. Vliianie vkusovykh, tem- 
peraturnykh i slukhovykh razdrazhi-telei na kritiue- 
skuia chastotu mel’kanii monokhromati-cheskikh 
luchei, (The influence of taste, temperature, and 
sound stimuli on the critical flicker frequency of 
monochromatic light.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. 
Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 81-84.—The effect of sweet, 
warmth, and sound upon the critical flicker frequency 
of lights of various wave lengths was investigated. 
All of these indirect stimuli produce effects of the 
same character. They raise the critical flicker fre- 
quency in the case of orange-red rays and lower it 
in the case of green-blue rays. There was no effect 
at all upon the yellow region of the spectrum. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


672. Dolecek, R. L., & Launay, J. de. Entoptic 
mapping of the Purkinje blue arcs. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1945, 35, 676-680.—A circular patch of red 
light, 15’ in diameter, was used to elicit the blue arcs. 
A central point on a tangent screen was fixated by 
the observer, and the course of the arcs was mapped 
by locating points on the screen corresponding to his 
projection of the arcs. Some 30 locations of the 
stimulus patch were employed, covering the central 
portion of the visual field. The resulting field plot 
of the blue arcs shows good agreement with recent 
histological drawings of the course of papillomacular 
nerve bundles. The appearance of “blue spikes,”’ 
“double arcs,’’ and other forms as reported by in- 
vestigators using rectangular stimulus patches can 
readily be predicted by placing on the field plot a 
rectangle of the designated dimensions. The arcs 
originating within this area of the field plot are then 
seen to compose an image of the form reported for 
the stimulus patch in question—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 


673. Dvorine, I. The use of volume two of the 
Dvorine Color Perception Testing and Training 
Charts for grading color perception difficulties. A mer. 
J. Optom., 1945, 22, 478-479.—See 19: 57.—M. R. 
Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


674. Fry, G. A. Letter to the Editor. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1945, 35, 617.—Referring to his recent paper, 
A Photo-receptor Mechanism for the Modulation 
Theory of Color Vision (see 19: 2124), the author 
reports that the lower curve in Fig. 8 was unfortu- 
nately labelled ‘‘calculated from MacAdam’s data.” 
Che curve was in fact based only partially upon these 
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data, and partially upon adaptation data of Wright. 
—L. A. Riggs (Brown). 

675. Gassovsky, L. N., & Nikolskaya, N. A. 
Vlifanie dlitel’nosti nabliideniia na velichinu poroga 
glubinnogo zrenifa. (The effect of the time of ex- 
posure on the value of stereoscopic threshold.) 
Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sct. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 
73-77.—Decreasing the time of exposure from 3 sec. 
to 1.5 sec. scarcely affects the threshold value of 
stereoscopic vision. As the duration of the exposure 
time is further reduced, the threshold increases. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


676. Govseev, N. A. [The recognition of simu- 
lated deafness.] Zdravookhranenie kazachstan., 
1943, No. 9, 58-59. 


677. Gurevitch, M. M., & Samsonova, V. G. 
Chuvstvitel’nost’ glaza cheloveka k ul’trafioletovomu 
izlucheniit \ 365 mu. (Sensitivity of the human eye 
to ultraviolet radiation of 365 mu.) Probl. physiol. 
Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 42-53.—The 
generally alleged inability of the human eye to per- 
ceive wave lengths shorter than approximately 400 
my has been questioned by recent qualitative data. 
The present investigation was directed at a deter- 
mination of the threshold sensitivity of the average 
human eye for the wave length of 365 mu. For 100 
subjects, the mean threshold value of this wave 
length was determined at 6.8 X 10~° erg/sec. XK cm?. 
Individual variations were great and the threshold 
was found to increase with the age of the subject. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


678. Gussev, N. K. [Gustatory perception as an 
indicator of the inner state of the organism. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhiat., 1941, 6, 563-566.—Investigations of the 
changes in gustatory acuteness after eating and dur- 
ing hunger showed that sensitivity to sweet, bitter, 
salt, and sour varied with different limits for each. 
Pseudo-feeding also affected the basic tastes differ- 
ently.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


679. Hardy, L. H., Rand, G., & Rittler, M. C. 
Tests for the detection and analysis of color-blind- 
ness. III. The Rabkin test. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1945, 35, 481-491.—-The Rabkin test is effective in 
screening color-defective from color-normal individ- 
uals. Having a more diversified set of pseudo- 
isochromatic plates, this test yields much more in- 
formation concerning the type of defect than does 
either the Ishihara or the American Optical Company 
test. The Rabkin test differentiates between red- 
defective and green-defective persons but does not 
adequately specify whether the individual is a di- 
chromat or an anomalous trichromat.— L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

680. Harmon, D. B. Lighting and the eye. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 481-500.—The 
author challenges the view that the function of the 
lighting engineer is solely that of providing condi- 
tions favorable to efficient vision. Considerations of 
ocular discomfort and fatigue should also be within 
his province. In using limited criteria, e.g., the rate 
of involuntary blinking as a function of light in- 
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tensity or the relationship between visual acuity and 
light intensity, as a basis for his work, the engineer 
tends to overlook other physiological factors in the 
lighting environment which may cause extreme dis- 
comfort. Studies of fluorescent lighting systems, for 
example, show that the spectral-energy distribution 
of the light source may account for difficulties of 
sustained accommodation and posture, unsatisfactory 
retinal function, and biochemical or nutritional 
difficulties (see also 20: 889).—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 

681. Hinn, G. J., & Montano, R. A. A case of 
night blindness. Air Surg. Bull., 1945, 2, 287.—A 
pilot who had flown extensively over desert areas, 
tropical waters, and Alaska snow fields, seldom wear- 
ing sun goggles, suffered from an attack of snow 
blindness in 1941, and thereafter bright sunlight hurt 
his eyes. In 1944, he noted difficulty with night 
vision. This gradually became worse. When ade- 
quately tested, he was found to have extremely poor 
night vision. It is not clear whether this was due to 
inherent deficiency of rod function, to retinal pa- 
thology, or to excessive exposure to bright light.— 
M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

682. Jehle, H. Reading equipment for partially 
blind people. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 804-805. 
—Abstract. 


683. Jones, L. A., & Wolfe, R. N. A method for 
the measurement of the energy distribution in optical 
images. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 559-569.—A 


photographic method adapted particularly to optical 


images of a line source is described.—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

684. Judd, D. B. Response curves for types of 
vision according to the Miiller theory. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1945, 35, 805-806.—Abstract. 

685. Kekcheev, K. [Night vision; how to see 
better in darkness. ] Moscow: 1942. Pp. 72.—The 
book is dedicated to the memory of S. M. Ssetchenov, 
who first showed experimentally the phenomena of 
increased sensitivity. Theoretical and experimental 
data are presented on peculiarities of night vision 
and dark adaptation, with practical advice on organi- 
zation of night scouting and night fighting.—A. 
Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


686. Koester, T., & Schoenfeld, W. N. Modified 
methods of constant and single stimuli in pitch dis- 
crimination. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 540-544.— 
The problem of the present study was to determine 
whether a simplification of the methods of constant 
and single stimuli would result in satisfactory limens 
for pitch. Stimuli of moderate loudness were pro- 
duced by a twin oscillator at 1000 cycles. Presenta- 
tion was by 4 methods: (a) constant stimuli, standard 
form: 1000 cycles standard and 6 comparison stimuli, 
3 above and 3 below, with the standard given first; 
(b) constant stimuli, modified form: standard and 
comparison stimuli as in (a), but only 2, 1 above and 
1 below the standard, presented in any series; (c) 
single stimuli, standard form: 6 stimuli in random 
order; and (d) single stimuli, modified form: the 6 
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stimuli of (c) arranged in pairs, 1 above and 1 below 
1000 cycles, only 1 pair given in any one series. Only 
higher or lower judgments were allowed. Greater 
sensitivity was found by the constant methods, with 
the modified method showing the same sensitivity as 
the standard method. The modified method of 
single stimuli gave finer sensitivity than the standard 
method. It is concluded that these simplified 
methods deserve acceptance as psychophysical pro- 
cedures and that the method of right and wrong cases 
for single stimuli is feasible—D. E. Johannsen 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


687. Kolligs, M. Optische Figuren und die 
Entwicklung ihrer Bedeutung. I. (Optical figures 
and the development of their meaning. I.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1942, 111, No. 1/2, 39-55.—The author re- 
ports experiments on the gradual development of a 
general, unclear impression into a clear, distinctly 
recognizable impression. In the first stage of the 
experiments, a frame without picture was projected 
on a screen to mark the spot where a picture was to be 
expected. The subjects were instructed that some- 
thing would appear there gradually and they should 
report on everything seen, including transient im- 
pressions and impressions which they would regard 
as illusions. All subjects saw figures on the screen 
when only the rheostats, which caused a soft but 
audible noise, were moved. What the subjects saw 
was always transient, continuously changing, and 
displaying dynamic motions. In 77.8% of the cases, 
the transformations showed a clear trend from diffuse 
impressions to clear impressions (for example, from 
a cloud to a triangle). The author suggests that the 
psychical powers of a living being are in permanent 
readiness to react to stimuli. The readiness can be- 
come so strong that mental abilities begin to function 
before external stimuli are met.—H. A. Winzer (New 
York City). 

688. Kolligs, M. Optische Figuren und die Ent- 
wicklung ihrer Bedeutung. II. (Optical figures and 
the development of their meaning. II.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1942, 111, No. 1/2, 55-73.—Line drawings 
were projected on a screen. By means of rheostats, 
the light intensity was varied so that the drawings 
could be perceived only gradually. In the develop- 
ment of perception, the same tendencies were found 
as before (see 20: 687) when no objective stimuli 
were presented. The transformation of impressions 
showed a rhythmic change from diffuse to specific 
impressions and the reverse. The perception of 
motion depended on the strength of the stimuli. The 
subjects observed more motions when the drawings 
could only be perceived with difficulty, and they dis- 
played a tendency to transform meaningless material 
into meaningful material, to organize it, and to close 
partly open figures, even when they knew clearly 
that a certain part of a figure was open. Parts which 
did not fit into the assumed meaning were often not 
seen at all. The author believes that the reasons for 
these phenomena are to be found in subjective forces 
which interfere with reaction to stimulii—H. 4A. 
Winzer (New York City). 
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689 Kolligs, M. Optische Figuren und die Ent- 
wicklung ihrer Bedeutung. III. (Optical figures and 
the development of their meaning. III.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1942, 111, No. 1/2, 74-116.—The author 
projected pictures of paintings on a screen, increasing 
the brightness of light gradually and observing at the 
same time the development of perception in his 
subjects. A tendency to find the meaning of a 
picture as soon as possible was displayed by all the 
subjects. This was rare in previous experiments 
when only line drawings were shown (see 20: 688). 
Dynamic motions as well as development from diffuse 
to specified impressions were found. The author 
stresses the point that this development could not 
be caused by irradiation on the retina or similar 
physical factors because it was found even when there 
was no objective stimulus. The phase of diffuse im- 
pressions is of variable duration depending on the 
dificulty of perception. The author discusses the 
final stage in the development of meaning, which is re- 
garded as a very complicated process playing a 
dominant part in every act of perception.—H. A. 
Winzer (New York City). 

690. Kompaneisky, B. N. Izmenenie vospriiatiia 
tsvetnykh polei pri ikh udalenii. (Perception of 
color as affected by distance.) Probl. physiol. Opt., 
Acad. Sct. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 187-197.—A colored 
surface changes in hue as its visual size shrinks from 
10’ to 20’ downwards. The changes in hue are 
shown to depend upon the color of the surface and 
the color of the background against which it appears. 
Considerable individual variations in this effect were 
observed. The phenomenon is explained in terms of 
the Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


691. Kravkov, S. V. Kanalizu deistviia poboch- 
nykh razdrazhitelei na zrenie. (Contribution to the 
analysis of the action of indirect stimuli on vision.) 
Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 
78-80.—The author finds that the value of visual 
irradiation increases under the influence of a sound. 
These results are interpreted to mean that the audi- 
tory stimulus leads to an increased excitation of the 
visual apparatus. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

692. Krol, C. I. Nekotorye voprosy svetovoi 
chuvstvitel’nosti glaza. (Some questions concerning 
the light sensitivity of the eye.) Probl. physiol. Opt., 
Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 90-96.—It is found in 
this investigation that, with the total area of stimula- 
tion remaining constant the sensitivity of the eye 
decreases as the number of stimulators increases, 
presumably because the summation of stimuli is re- 
duced by too great an increase in the number of 
stimuli.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

693. Lambert, E. H., & Sheard, C. Investigations 
on the site of origin of “blackout” in man. J. opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 804.—Abstract. 

694. Lublina, E. I. Vizibilitimetr kak pribor dlia 


issledovanifa reaktsii glaza na zritel’nuiu rabotu. 
(A visibility meter as a device for studying ocular 
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reaction to visual tasks.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. 
Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 198-202.—Certain modifica- 
tions in the design of visibility meters are suggested. 
It is shown that the visibility of objects decreases 
under conditions of visual fatigue. English sum- 
mary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


695. Luckiesh, M. Brightness engineering. /!/- 
lum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 75-92.—A number of 
studies are summarized to show the importance of 
controlling the brightness of large peripheral areas 
around the central area which contains the seeing 
task. Maximum seeing efficiency is obtained when 
the brightness of the peripheral areas equals that of 
the central field. It is better, however, to have the 
surroundings darker rather than brighter than the 
task. The effects of glare on visibility are stated in 
four fundamental laws. Although specular reflection 
may be helpful in certain types of seeing tasks, e.g., 
detecting scratches on metal plates, large areas of 
reflection are unfavorable because they constitute 
glare sources which decrease visibility and ease of 
seeing. —A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 

696. Luckiesh, M. Visual acuity and visual tasks. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 415-433.—Data are 
presented to show that visual acuity is markedly in- 
fluenced by the brightness contrast between the test 
object and its background and by the level of illumi- 
nation. Both factors should be carefully controlled 
in making visual acuity measurements. Since both 
the Snellen and AMA test charts are made with 
maximum contrast between the letters and back- 
ground, visual acuity measured with these charts 
may have little direct bearing on the visual efficiency 
of persons performing a variety of tasks which vary 
in brightness contrast from 0 to 100%.—A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 

697. Luton, J. P. Fluorescent lighting and its 
effect upon visual function. J. Okla. med. Ass., 
1945, 38, 418-420. 


698. MacAdam, D. L. Notes on “A photo-re- 
ceptor mechanism for the modulation theory of color 
vision” by Glenn A. Fry. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 
35, 616-617.—In a recent article (see 19: 2124) by G. 
A. Fry, there appeared a curve for wave-length 
discrimination with an accompanying statement that 
it was “calculated from MacAdam’s data."’ The 
shape of this curve cannot be substantiated by these 
data, however, and is moreover at variance with the 
definitive curve of Wright and Pitt.—L. A. Riggs 
(Brown). 

699. Macbeth, N. The establishment of proper 
daylight illuminants for color matching. /Jilum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 315-318.—Large-scale tests 
are under way to determine the optimum intensity 
and color temperature of illuminants for discrimina- 
tion of small color differences.—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 

700. Moon, P., & Spencer, D. E. Brightness and 
helios. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 507-520.— 
The word “brightness” means different things to the 
artist, psychologist, and colorimetrist. In addition, 
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at least 12 units of brightness are commonly used by 
photometrists. These units of brightness stem from 
two essentially different definitions: (1) luminous in- 
tensity of any surface in a given direction per unit of 
projected area as viewed from that direction, and (2) 
lumens per unit area from a perfectly diffusing surface 
of equal brightness (see 20: 707). The authors sug- 
gest the term “‘helios’’ to replace ‘‘brightness” as a 
concept of generalized brightness, and the single unit 
““‘blondel” to replace the many confusing units now 
in use. The helios at a given point and in a given 
direction is defined as # times the luminous flux 
density in that direction per unit solid angle. It 
applies equally well to volume sources, surface 
sources, and imperfect media. A blondel is equal to 
an equivalent meter candle—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 

701. Osipova, V. N. [A device for the investiga- 
tion of contrast sensitivity. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 
1941, 6, 586-588.—A new device is described for 
investigating the interrelations between physical 
irritators and visual sensation.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

702. Paterson, A., & Zangwill,O.L. Disorders of 
visual space perception associated with lesions of the 
right cerebral hemisphere. Brain, 1944, 67, 331- 
358.—T. G. Andrews (Chicago). 

703. Philip, B. R., & Fisichelli, V. R. Effect of 
speed of rotation and complexity of pattern on the 
reversals of apparent movement in Lissajou figures. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 530-539.—The problem 


of the present study was to determine the effect of 
rotation and complexity of pattern upon the reversal 
rate of apparent movement in Lissajou figures pre- 
sented in a cathode ray oscillograph. Three degrees 
of complexity (4, 6, and 8 loops) and 5 speeds (2, 
5, 7, 15, and 21 sec./rev.) were studied. The subjects 
recorded reversals on a kymograph; they reported 


direction of movement orally. The 16 Ss observed 
all 15 arrangements twice, a week apart. It was 
found that increasing either speed or complexity 
increased the number of reversals, and that speed was 
the more significant factor. Individual differences in 
the number of reported reversals were large. For 
most Ss, right and left movements were about equally 
frequent. A few Ss reported some movement other 
than right or left, but it usually did not last long.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 

704. Pinegin, N.I. Absolititnaia chuvstvitel’nost’ 
glaza v ul’trafioletovom i vidimom spektre. (Ab- 
solute sensitivity of the eye in ultraviolet and in the 
visible spectrum.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. 
U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 5-41.—Radiations of 390, 365, 
334, and 313 my were clearly visible to 30 observers 
aged 15 to 60, while subjects aged 15 to 37 saw radia- 
tions of 302 my under conditions of dark adaptation. 
The color of these ultraviolet radiations changed with 
changes in wave-length. Radiations of 390 my ap- 
peared violet. Wave lengths of 365 mu and shorter 
appeared bluish to most observers. The fact that 
the color experience under ultraviolet stimulation is 
the same for a subject deprived of the crystalline lens 
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as for subjects with normal eyes suggests that it is 
the retina that is sensitive to these radiations, 
Curves of achromatic and chromatic sensitivity ap- 
proximate those established earlier by other investi- 
gators. 62-item bibliography; English summary.— 
G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

705. Pinson, E. A., & Chapanis, A. AML portable 
radium plaque night vision tester. Air Surg. Bull., 
1945, 2, 285.—This compact device consists of a glass 
cell filled with radium salts and enclosed in a light- 
tight case. An opaque broken circle which can be 
rotated to any of 4 positions is shown on the face of the 
plaque. The case is kept closed except in the dark 
room in which the examination is made, for the 
equilibrium brightness is upset by exposure to light. 
Tests are made at 5, 7,9 and 11 feet. Correct recog- 
nition of all 4 positions with less than 10” exposure 
is counted as passing for that distance; failure is 
recorded when the score is less than 8 out of 10 trials. 
Results are found to correlate well with scores on the 
AAF-Eastman Night Vision Tester and also with 
practical field tests. Instruction and practice in look- 
ing to the side to obtain best results are permitted 
before the actual test begins —M. R. Stoll (Amer. 
Opt. Co.). 

706. Pinson, E. A., Chapanis, A., & Schachter, S. 
A night vision trainer. Air Surg. Bull., 1945, 2, 286- 
287.—Directions are given for rigging up a satis- 
factory projection system and employing the prin- 
ciple of immobile and moving silhouettes when no 
regular trainer is available. Satisfactory demonstra- 
tions can be made with this unit, illustrating the 
following principles: dark adaptation is slow and 
complete only at the end of about 30 minutes; off- 
center vision must be used at night; small details 
cannot be seen at night; dark adaptation is impaired 
by exposure to light; red goggles protect against such 
impairment; constant scanning is necessary to pre- 
vent objects from fading; night vision is contrast 
vision; and large objects are more easily recognized 
than small ones.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 

707. Reinhardt, H. Brightness units. JTilum. 
Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 521-533.—This is a review 
of fundamental considerations involved in the defini- 
tion of units of brightness—A. Chapanis (U. S. 
Army Air Forces). 

708. Renshaw, S. The visual perception and re- 
production of forms by tachistoscopic methods. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 20, 217-232.—The rate of exposure of 
sequences of numbers was controlled in a number of 
experiments with a precision tachistoscope, and the 
effect of training programs on form recognition was 
analyzed. The increase of visual skill as measured 
by decreasing time of perception necessary for cor- 
rect reproduction continued for at least 70 training 
sessions in the case of one group. College students 
were brought to a level of skill in perceiving visual 
forms heretofore considered as genius. Several 
groups of students given tachistoscopic training in 
form perceptual skill improved markedly in speed ol 
reading. Tachistoscopic training seemed to lead to 
a large increase in the form-field of the two eyes. 
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Beginning in 1942, a plane-recognition training pro- 
gram using the tachistoscope was developed for the 
Navy, which program seemed to lead to much greater 
proficiency in trainees than had theretofore been 
considered possible. Among the findings was the re- 
port that shorter exposure times seemed to encourage 
more unitary form perception and greater ability in 
recognition, which carried over into practice with 
actual planes.—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

709. Renshaw, S. Tachistoscope in visual diag- 
nosis and training. Optom. Wkly, 1945, 36, 1189.— 
Practical application of the tachistoscope in visual 
training is emphasized in the acquisition of rapid and 
accurate visual perception.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas 
City, Kans.). 

710. Roginsky, G. S. [On the question of touch 
in chimpanzees. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 
623-627.—In two series of experiments, two chim- 
panzees had to choose objects by tactile perception 
alone, vision being excluded. They were successful. 
—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


711. Ross, S. Scotopic form perception at various 
distances. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 81.— 
Abstract. 

712. Russetzky, I. I. [Pain, its forms and patho- 
genesis.] Kasan: 1944. Pp. 125.—The patho- 
genesis of pain and the different concepts of pain, 
its stimuli, and depression are discussed.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


713. Russetzky, I. I. [Normal pain sensation 


and pathological pain. ] Sovetsk. Med., 1943, No. 
11/12, 1-5. 


714. Samsonova, V. G. Zavisimost’ vremeni 


razlicheniia ot uglovykh razmerov tsentral’nogo 
polia, ego farkosti i otnosheniia farkostei periferi- 
cheskogo i tsentral’nogo polei vo usloviiakh svetovoi 
adaptatsii. (Time of discrimination as dependent 
upon visual size and brightness of the central field 
and upon the ratio between peripheral and central 
feld brightnesses under conditions of light adapta- 
tion.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 
1944, 2, 54-72.—The visual size of the central field 
(a), the ratio of peripheral to central field brightness 
(B,/B.), and the brightness of the central field (B,) 
for varying contrast between test object and back- 
ground (K) are shown to be interactive parameters 
in the determination of the speed with which an 
object will be recognized. Nomograms are presented 
by means of which light engineering problems may 
be solved, in that, by means of the nomogram, the 
influence of any of the investigated parameters may 
be computed. Thus the distribution of brightness 
may be controlled in an appropriate manner. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


715. Sevrugina, M. A. Vzaimodeistvie gomo- 
khromnykh i geterokhromnykh razdrazhenii. (Inter- 
action of homochromatic and heterochromatic stim- 
uli.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 
1944, 2, 97-105.—The values of absolute light and 
chromatic thresholds were determined with reference 
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to increasing numbers of spaced stimuli. The results 
indicate that, as the number of stimuli increases, the 
light threshold decreases as do the chromatic thresh- 
olds for homochromatic stimuli. For heterochro- 
matic stimuli separated in space, the threshold value 
depends upon the color relations of the simultane- 
ously acting stimuli. The threshold is decreased 
most by complementary colors. Noncomplementary 
colors are less effective. English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

716. Sheard, C. Effects of anoxia, oxygen, and 
increased intra-pulmonary pressure on dark adapta- 
tion. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1945, 35, 804.—Abstract. 


717. Shemjakin, F. M. [The topographical 
notions of the blind. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 
6, 598-606.—Experimental studies show that there 
are fundamental qualitative differences between the 
topographical notions of blind and seeing subjects. 
Motor components are present in both groups, but 
topographical notions can be formed in the blind 
without visual images.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


718. Shipley, W. C., Kenney, F. A., & King, M. E. 
Beta apparent movement under binocular, monocular 
and interocular stimulation. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1945, 58, 545-549.—The present study sought to 
determine whether beta movement is more vivid if 
the stimuli are presented to both eyes, rather than 
one, or to the same eye rather than one to one eye and 
the other one to the other eye. The method of paired 
comparisons was used; 20 women college students 
were the subjects. The stimuli appeared as two dots 
of light, one above the other, oscillating sideways on 
a black cardboard screen; S reported which dot 
showed more movement. ‘‘Perception of beta ap- 
parent movement occurs under all three conditions 
of stimulation. . . . Binocular stimulation is some- 
what superior to either monocular [CR = 4.6 and 
4.1] or interocular [CR = 2.4 and 4.2]. Under 
favorable conditions interocular stimulation produces 
as good movement as monocular. This last outcome 
seems to indicate that although the activity of 
retinal lateral neurones may be a factor in beta 
apparent movement, it is not essential.’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


719. Skalskaja, V. V. [Visual adaptation and its 
dynamics in some psychopathologic states in psy- 
chiatric patients. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 
77-90.—The disorders of visual adaptation in psy- 
chiatric patients are expressed in depression, ag- 
gravation, or loss of sensory functions, caused by 
changes in the brain cortex and subcortex. The psy- 
chosensory symptoms arise because of disordered 
interrelations of the afferent systems.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 


720. Spielberg, P. I. Toki deislviia glaza chelo- 
veka. (Action currents of human eye.) Probl. 
physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 1944, 2, 127-135. 
—The electroretinogram of man resembles that of 
vertebrate animals, exhibiting the usual a, b, and c- 
waves as well as the off-effect or d-wave. The time 
characteristics of the electrical activity and the shape 
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of the various waves are determined much as in lower 
vertebrate forms. If the eye is stimulated by an 
intermittant stimulus, a “‘ripple’’ appears on the 
electrogram which duplicates the rhythm of the 
flickering stimulus. When a critical flicker frequency 
is reached, the ripple disappears and a smooth line 
is recorded. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

721. Stirnimann, F. Uber das Farbempfinden 
Neugeborener. (On the color perception of the new- 
born.) Ann. paediat., 1944, 163, 1-25.—To measure 
the perception of over 350 neonates, cards with 
patches of saturated colors, unsaturated colors, and 
with a colored cross or circle on a differently colored 
background were used as stationary and moving 
stimuli. The number of seconds an infant continued 
to glance at a card was used as a measure of response 
to a color. Blue stimulated the longest glance 
throughout the first two weeks (16.0 to 21.2 seconds), 
green the second longest glance (13.4 to 20.0 seconds), 
red (11.5 to 13.7), and white (11.2 to 13.0). The 
shortest glances were stimulated by yellow (4.5 to 
5.9) and black (6.4 to 9.0). During the first two 
weeks the length of glance increased for red and blue, 
decreased for black and white, and increased during 
the first week and decreased during the second week 
for green and yellow. The length of glance is longer 
for saturated than for the unsaturated colors. 
Saturation of color rather than brightness is related 
to the length of glance. The increase in length of 


glance observed in contrasting colors is less through 


successive than simultaneous contrast and is related 
to the length of glance of the single colors. The per- 
ception of contrast and movement is well developed 
on the first day. Perception of color increases after 
birth. A short glance may indicate an unpleasant 
sensation rather than inferior color perception.— 
M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 


722. Walls, G. L. The basis of night vision. /I- 
lum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 93-111.—The simpler 
facts of night vision and dark adaptation are sum- 
marized and explained in terms of retinal structure 
and physiology.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

723. Wolf, E. Effects of exposure to ultra-violet 
light on subsequent dark adaptation. Proc. nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1945, 31, 349—355.—Having shown 
that the threshold for flicker recognition was raised 
in chicks by ultraviolet light, the author then reports 
the effect of exposure to different amounts of ultra- 
violet radiation (280-400 my) upon dark adaptation. 
Exposure to wave lengths above 365 my is followed 
by uniform adaptation curves, while exposure to 
wave lengths below this frequency raises the thresh- 
old. It is concluded that the difference between 
complete and partial dark adaptation in chicks due 
to exposure to short waves is proportional to the 
different amounts of ultraviolet in the exposure 
light.— L. A. Pennington (Illinois). 


[See also abstracts 641, 646, 650, 653, 745, 750, 751, 
752, 765, 826, 881, 888, 889, 890, 902, 906. ] 
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724. Aaburger-Winzer, F. H. Denkfihigkeiten 
und Denkstrebungen. (Thinking abilities and think- 
ing tendencies.) Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 
1945, No. 7.—Thinking dispositions can be divided 
into abilities and tendencies. Thinking abilities are 
dispositions which represent the means for perform- 
ing thinking processes. Thinking tendencies are 
those dispositions by which an individual is induced 
to perform a certain thinking process. The difference 
between abilities and tendencies is important for 
psychodiagnosis, since each property of this kind in 
an individual can be differently developed. In cases 
where certain thinking ability and the corresponding 
thinking tendency occur in the same individual, the 
term ‘‘thinking trait” is used.—H. A. Winzer (New 
York City). 

725. Aaburger-Winzer, F. H. Die Zuordnung 
von Interessen und Begabungen. (Correlations of 
interests and abilities.) Ber. ForschStell. Psycho- 
diagn., 1945, No. 9.—Eighty cases were examined. 
“Practical” interests, which were manifested in vol- 
untary actions during a certain time, and ‘‘theo- 
retical’’ interests, which displayed no outward 
manifestations, are distinguished. Two preceding 
investigations examined the reliability of statements 
which the subjects made themselves on their inter- 
ests and abilities. Statements of the subjects on 
their former and present practical interests and on 
present theoretical interests proved reliable in most 
cases, while their own statements on former theoreti- 
cal interests proved very unreliable, as well as state- 
ments on their own abilities which could be checked 
by means of the Rido diagnosis system and other 
methods. According to the results of these preceding 
investigations, only practical interests and abilities 
which could be checked were compared as to correla- 
tion of interests and abilities. The results indicated 
that abilities which can be manifested in achieve- 
ments are correlated highly with corresponding in- 
terests, but the reverse cannot be stated because 
many interests without corresponding abilities were 
observed. Whether there are many abilities not 
manifested in achievements without corresponding 
interests could not be clearly determined. Possible 
explanations for these differences are discussed. The 
author stresses the point that it is not admissible to 
give detailed correlation figures before psychology 
develops more exact methods of interest and ability 
diagnosis —H. A. Winzer (New York City). 

726. Abenarius, K. Schwankungen der Denk- 
fihigkeiten. (Fluctuation of thinking abilities.) 
Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 1945, No. 15.—The 
Rido (Beta) system was used as the method of diag- 
nosis with adult subjects. This system primarily 
tests higher thinking abilities. The greatest differ- 
ences in achievements became apparent when the 
ability to comprehend a difficult train of thought was 
examined. On some days, a subject was able to solve 
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the majority of problems; on other days, he suc- 
ceeded only in a few cases. The change sometimes 
took place within a day, though as a rule the level of 
achievement remained almost constant for several 
days. Neither a constant rhythm nor the cause of 
the fluctuation could be found. Under the experi- 
mental conditions used, the following factors could 
be excluded as causes: mental or physical fatigue, 
arbitrariness, fluctuations of interest and attention 
of the testees, and different grades of difficulty in the 
problems. The author concludes from these results 
that tests of higher thinking abilities must be given 
2 or 3 times within 2 or 3 weeks.—H. A. Winzer 
(New York City). 

727. Arntzen, F. I. Der Denkcharakter. (The 
thinking character.) Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 
1945, No. 8.—The thinking character is the totality 
of thinking abilities and thinking tendencies as prop- 
erties of an individual. It can be described by 
means of diagnostic systems which test these in- 
separable but distinguishable properties. The think- 
ing character proves to be rather constant. Every 
individual differs in his thinking character from other 
individuals. In diagnostic description, the inter- 
action of the thinking character with other person- 
ality traits must not be overlooked. Diagnosis of 
thinking characters is of special importance for 
aptitude tests in mental professions. The diagnosti- 
cian has to find out if the thinking character of the 
testee corresponds to the minimum thinking char- 
acter which is required by the profession in question. 
—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 


728. Birch,H.G. The role of motivational factors 
in insightful problem-solving. J. comp. Psycholl., 
1945, 38, 295-317.—This is a study of the effect of 
varying degrees of motivation upon the manner and 
efficiency of solving insight-possible problem situ- 
ations. The subjects were 6 young chimpanzees who 
were differentially motivated by food deprivations 
lasting from 2 to 48 hours. Six string problems and 
11 stick problems were used. It was found that 
problem solving is not simply the result of the struc- 
ture of the problem situation but is determined to a 
large extent by the motivational condition of the 
animal. Intermediate degrees of motivation result 
in greater efficiency than either weak or very strong 
ones. “‘When motivation is very low the animals are 
easily diverted from the problem by extraneous 
factors and behavior tends to deteriorate into a series 
of non-goal-directed acts. Under conditions of very 
intense motivation, the animals concentrated upon 
the goal to the relative exclusion of other features of 
the situation which were essential to the solution of 
the problem.”—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


729. Fedorov, ¥Y. K. O zavisimosti intensivnosti 
reaktsii razdrazhaemoi korkovoi kletki ot deitel’- 
nosti otdykha mezhdu momentami ee deiatel’nogo 
Sostofaniia. (Intensity of cortical cell reaction to 
stimulation as related to length of interval between 
active states.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 
9-20.—A salivary conditioned response was estab- 
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lished in one dog to two different conditioned stimuli, 
a weak one (a flash of light) and a strong one (a 
metronome). The major variable under investiga- 
tion was the relationship between the strength of the 
conditioned response and the frequency of presenta- 
tion of the conditioned stimulus. The results suggest 
that the frequent presentation of the conditioned 
stimulus tends to decrease the magnitude of the 
conditioned response. The effect was more pro- 
nounced with a strong stimulus than with a weak one 
except during the paradoxical and equalization 
phases of the development of the conditioned re- 
sponse where the conditioned response sometimes 
was increased by stimuli presented at frequent 
intervals. Extinction was found to be influenced by 
the rate of application of the non-reinforced stimulus, 
the “hypnotizing”’ effect of monotonous stimuli, and 
the shift from complex to simple stimuli. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


730. Fedorov, V. K. Zavisimost’ velichiny kis- 
lotnykh uslovnykh refieksov ot kolichestva rastvora 
solianoi kisloty. (Magnitude of acid conditioned 
responses as influenced by the quantity Of hydro- 
chloric acid solution.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1944, 11, 76-82.—Three experiments are described. 
The first was on a dog peripherally deprived of smell 
and hearing and permanently in a paradoxical phase 
in the development of the conditioned response such 
that a stronger response was elicited by a 25 W lamp 
(conditioned stimulus) than by a 200 W lamp. 
However when the amount of food following the 200 
W stimulus was increased to 4 times that following 
the 25 W stimulus, this originally weaker conditioned 
response became the stronger. In a second experi- 
ment involving an acid-elicited CR, it was found 
that the strength of the response varied directly with 
the quantity of acid employed. In a third experi- 
ment, it was demonstrated that the CR is stronger 
when the unconditioned stimulus (acid) is presented 
rapidly over a period of 3 sec. than if it is presented 
slowly over a period of 14 min. Two alternative 
neurophysiological hypotheses are offered as possi- 
bilities for explanation of the dependence of the 
strength of the CR upon the magnitude of the un- 
conditioned stimulus. English summary.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

731. Filaretov, I. I. O patologicheskoi inertnosti 
uslovno-reflektornogo vozbuzhdehiia. (On patho- 
logical inertness of excitation in conditioning.) Trud. 
fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 5-8.—In a conditioning 
experiment with food as the unconditioned stimulus, 
one dog developed a motor reflex to a weak noise. 
The response consisted of the dog’s falling forward 
and looking under a table toward the source of the 
noise. Later this reaction generalized to other 
stimuli both auditory and visual, located in various 
parts of the room, and even appeared in the absence 
of experimentally controlled stimulation. The reflex 
is referred to as “obsessional” and is presented as 
evidence for a theory of Pavlov’s, according to which 
certain types of psychopathology including the ob- 
sessional neurosis and paranoia are postulated to 
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involve only an isolated point in the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

732. Haslerud, G. M. Form and interaction of 
goal and entrance gradients in a unilinear maze. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 20, 249-257.—'‘On an elevated 12- 
unit unilinear maze Experiment A set up in 14 male 
rats a conflict between four prescribed turns to one 
side in Units 1-4 and four prescribed turns to the 
opposite side in Units 9-12 with Units 5-8 free of 
culs-de-sac. Experiment B as a control with 10 
female rats had the four prescribed units at only one 
end or the other and eight free units. . . . Reinforce- 
ment of the last turn raises the head of the goal 
gradient, and the form of the curve then explains the 
rapid extension backward of goal effects, e.g., posi- 
tion habit on side of last turn. . . . Reinforcement 
of the first turn by a successful run raises the head of 
the entrance gradient much faster and higher than 
the goal gradient. ... Because of the unequal 
nature of the goal and entrance gradients, the focus 
of conflict between tendencies initiated by the two 
in our 12-unit maze is between the third and fourth 
units."— R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

733. Haslerud, G. M. Transfer of single alter- 
nation pattern in relation to goal and entrance maze 
gradients. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 259-269.—‘‘1. 
Ten female rats trained in four units of single 
alternation at the beginning of a 12-unit unilinear 
elevated maze showed learning of the problem but 
very little transfer of the alternation pattern into the 
eight units made free of culs-de-sac. 2. Another 


group of 10 female rats with prescribed single alter- 


nation in four units at the goal end of the 12-unit 
maze showed somewhat faster learning of the prob- 
lem than the entrance group and, most significantly, 
a strong tendency to transfer the alternation pattern 
backward through the preceding free units. 3. 
After 25 trials with the free units, all 12 units were 
locked to prescribe LR alternation for both entrance 
and goal groups. The goal group immediately 
showed superior speed of error reduction over the 
entrance group and demonstrated how the transfer 
of pattern from the head of the goal gradient makes 
single alternation long mazes easier than short 
mazes.’’—R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

734. lakovleva, E. A. Perifericheskaia khronak- 
siia v sviazi s uslovno-refiektornoi deiatel’nost’i 


posle ékstirpatsii uchastkov kory polusharii u sobak. 
(Peripheral chronaxy in relation to conditioned re- 
sponses in partially decorticated dogs.) Trud. fiziol. 
Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 121-133.—It was found that 
removal of the motor area in dogs disrupted the usual 
changes in latency of response that accompany the 
formation of the conditioned reaction. Latency in 
the operative dogs undergoes irregular modification. 
Similar results are obtained with a removal of a part 
of the parietal lobe. From this it is concluded that 
the regular modifications in latency depend upon the 
anatomical integrity of the cerebral cortex. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

735. Karwoski, T. F., & Berthold, F., Jr. Psycho- 
logical studies in semantics: II. Reliability of free 
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association tests. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, 87-102. 
—A system of classification of the relations between 
words is presented which is not only logical in form 
but also designed to make psychological sense, i.e., 
it is psycho-logical. About 90% of the free associ- 
ation responses can be classified within the following 
six categories: essential similarity, general identifica- 
tion, specific identification, contingent identification, 
essential opposition, and contingent opposition. To 
test agreement between judges in use of these 
categories, one pair of judges classified the responses 
of 100 students to 20 words; another pair classified 
the responses of another 100 students to the same 
words. The order of disagreement was about 33%, 
attributed in part to different attitudes of the judges 
and to the choice of stimulus words. A minimum 
disagreement of the order of 20% is estimated for 
results under most favorable conditions, and this 
margin of error might be further reduced by an 
objective test for free association. Such a test was 
developed by Sargeant, and a further more refined 
test was developed by Cooper on the basis of an item 
analysis of the Sargeant data. Reliability coefh- 
cients show that the free association technique, 
scored in 7 categories, is more reliable than the 
multiple choice versions. Furthermore, the distribu- 
tions of responses in various categories of the two 
tests are not similar. ‘In order to develop an ob- 
jective free association test some system of weights, 
or control of the opportunities to choose each cate- 
gory, must be applied to obtain results more closely 
representing the categorical distribution of the free 
association test.""—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

736. Kleschov, S. V. Tormozoi uslovnyi refieks 
na otnoshenie tonov. (Inhibitory conditioned re- 
sponse to pitch tone relation.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlova, 1944, 11, 21-30.—The investigation was 
planned to study the question of the extent to which 
an animal is able to combine a multitude of concrete 
objects into a general notion. The experiment 
supplies a body of new data bearing on the problem. 
English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

737. Lukov, B. N. O summatsii korotkikh uslov- 
nykh razdrazhitelei. (On summation of short condi- 
tioned stimuli.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 
109-115.—When two or more conditioned stimuli 
are combined, the extent of the summative effect is 
dependent upon the degree of interference through 
external inhibition. By introducing short stimuli at 
various points in the interstimulus interval in both 
delayed and trace conditioning experiments, the 
author was able to demonstrate that the cumulative 
effect could be produced in any part of the inter- 
stimulus period. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

738. Pavlova, V. I. Odin iz promezhutochykh 
tipov vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. (On one of the 
intermediate types of higher neural activity.) Trud. 
fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 57-61.—It is becoming 
apparent that few dogs fit any of the classical tem- 
perament classifications originally suggested by 
Pavlov. Most show intermediate reactions to some 
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extent. The responses of one dog, Tom, are de- 
scribed to make the point. On the basis of rapid 
conditioning he had first been classified as the 
“strong’’ type. Later he was reclassified in the 
“weak, unbalanced” group because he failed to show 
any defense reaction when experimented upon and 
because it was found that the strength of the condi- 
tioned reflex decreased when the interstimulus inter- 
val was increased from 20 sec. to 30 sec. Other data 
on the peculiar characteristics of this animal are also 
presented. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

739. Pavlova, V. I. Vliianie rezhima na uslovno- 
reflektornuiu deiatel’nost’. (The effect of regimen 
on conditioned reflex activity.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlova, 1944, 11, 62-63. 

740. Ray, W. S. Proactive inhibition; a function 
of time-interval. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 519- 
529.—On the basis of the theory that learning and 
forgetting are two aspects of the same phenomenon, 
it is predicted that proactive inhibition should in- 
crease and then decrease with the passage of time. 
Five groups, each consisting of 25 Ss, learned list A 
(pairs of 2-syllable, 5-letter adjectives and 2-con- 
sonant nonsense syllables) and then after varying 
intervals of time (0, 1, 2, 7, and 14 days) list B (same 
adjectives, in the same order, paired with new 
syllables). Learning was by the prompting method, 
to a criterion of one perfect repetition. Proactive 
inhibition was determined by comparing (1) the 
number of syllables of lists A and B learned at the 
end of the first fifth of learning and (2) the number 
of trials required to achieve the criterion. The per- 
centages of inhibition found for (1) were 6, 17, 20, 11, 
and 5 for the 5 time intervals used; for (2), the per- 
centages were 6, 15, 19, —12, and 2. CRs for the 
differences between learning lists A and B ranged 
from .28 to 2.59. ‘“‘The predicted relationship be- 
tween amount of proactive inhibition and the loss of 
retention during the passage of time is substantiated 
if we look for it during the early part of the learning 
of the second set of material. The precise relation- 
ship may vary with different kinds of material, 
different types of Ss, or different methods of learn- 
ing.” —D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 

_ 741. Rybnikov, N. A. [Psychological character- 
istics of memory in folklore data. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 
1940, No. 2, 64-70. 

742. Schafer, R. A study of thought processes in 
a word association test. Character & Pers., 1945, 13, 
212-227.—Thought processes initiated by a stimulus 
word have an analytic and a synthetic phase. In the 
analytic phase, the stimulating idea is broken down 
into its memory and its feeling connotations from 
which the response evolves. In the synthetic phase, 
a final choice and its verbalization take place. The 
course of the associative process is directed by sev- 
eral determinants, such as nature of the stimulus, 
test instructions, emotional memories, conventional 
conceptual thought patterns, emotional anticipations 
of the subject, degree of disorganization of thinking 
present, and presence or absence of conflict or high 
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emotional charge in connection with the stimulus 
idea.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

743. Soloviev, I. M. [The psychology of recogni- 
tion. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1943, No. 2/3, 30-36. 

744. Sward, K. Age and mental ability in supe- 
rior men. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 443-479.— 
“A diversified and exacting mental test . . . was 
given individually to a group of 45 university pro- 
fessors aged 60 to 80 and to a control group of 45 
younger academic men of 25 to 35 years. The in- 
ternal evidence of the study seems to indicate that 
the two age-groups are roughly comparable in initial 
ability, that the scale is a reasonably valid, if crude, 
measure of performance, and that the investigator's 
subjects were adequately motivated in the testing 
situation.”” The major conclusions are: (1) The 
bright and successful ‘‘senescent” subjects show few 
unambiguous signs of any decided psychological 
decline. (2) Individual differences are, without ex- 
ception, far more impressive than age differences. 
(3) In the scores obtained from 6 of the 8 tests em- 
ployed, there is a significant difference in favor of the 
younger men. (4) The losses are in large measure a 
by-product of disuse and an artifact of the particular 
test employed. (5) In word-knowledge of general 
vocabulary, the senescent are uniformly superior to 
the younger middle-aged. (6) Age has the effect of 
impairing the rate far more than the quality or the 
accuracy of the mental operations here considered. 
(7) One can not infer that retardation in the old is the 
rule for psychological operations at large. (8) These 
results may point to some real residual decline in 
general capability, the bodily aspects of which remain 
obscure.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


745. Vassilieva, L. V., & Rosenthal, I. S. Srav- 
nitel’naia kharakteristika razlichnykh taktil’nykh 
diferentsirovok. (Comparative characteristics of 
different tactile discriminations.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. 
Pavlova, 1944, 11, 139-165.—Eight dogs learned to 
discriminate between a positive tactile stimulus to 
the thigh and a negative tactile stimulus applied to 
the side, the shoulder, to the opposite thigh or to the 
same spot but at a lower frequency. The same 
animals learned also to discriminate between sharp 
changes in frequency of a metronome. The results 
suggest that the discriminations are not all equally 
easily established. The following order is suggested 
as representing the sequence of decreasing difficulty: 
(1) thigh vs. thigh on opposite side; (2) thigh vs. 
side, same side; (3) thigh vs. shoulder, same side; (4) 
different frequency of stimulation at thigh; (5) thigh 
vs. side or shoulder, opposite side; and (6) sharp 
changes in frequency of metronome. Differences 
among individual dogs and among the various types 
of dog were noted in the development of discrimina- 
tion. The technique used in the experiment is 
offered as presenting possibilities for the study of the 
neurology involved in the development of condi- 
tioned responses. English summary.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

746. Vassilieva, L. V., & Rosenthal, I. S. K 
fiziologii korkovykh simmetrichnykh punktov. So- 
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obshchenie I. Vzaimootnoshenie protsessov vozbzh- 
deniia i tormozheniia pri dvigatel’nykh uslovnykh 
refleksakh u sobak. (On the physiology of sym- 
metrical points in the cerebral cortex. I. Relation- 
ship between excitatory and inhibitory processes in 
dogs in the case of conditioned motor response.) 
Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 1944, 11, 166—-180.— 
Eight dogs of different neural types were conditioned 
to extend their left and right paws alternately in re- 
sponse to auditory and tactile stimuli, the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus being food. The establishment of 
such a reflex is more difficult than the establishment 
of the salivary reflex because of the more complex 
functional structure of the motor reflex, because of 
conflict between cerebral salivary and motor centers 
both of which were active in this experiment, and 
because the alternate activation of right and left 
paws involves symmetrical cortical centers, a condi- 
tion which has been shown to impede discrimination 
conditioning. It was found that the amount of 
reward used in the conditioning experiment was an 
important variable. English summary.—G. A. 


Kimble (Brown). 


747. Witty, P. New evidence on the learning 
ability of the Negro. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1945, 
40, 401-404.—-Average scores for the Army General 
Classification tests for both Negroes and whites from 
various districts are closely related to the local educa- 
tional opportunities. This suggests that test differ- 
ences between Negroes and whites are environmental 
rather than inherent. Better evidence of the mental 


capacity of Negroes comes from the Special Training 


Unit where illiterates were given an 8-week course 
to develop basic fourth-grade skills. The minimum 
essentials were attained by 87% of the Negroes and 
by 84% of the whites. This demonstrates the view 
that Negroes are equal to whites in ability to learn, 
which is the best criterion of intelligence.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

748. Zangwill, O. L. A case of paramnesia in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Character & Pers., 1945, 13, 
246-260.—It is commonly assumed that one of the 
principal factors responsible for déjd vu is the re- 
semblance of some dominant features of the falsely 
recognized situation to those of a situation actually 
experienced previously. But the author holds that 
there must be something in the personality of the 
individual which is responsible for the selection of the 
experiences to be carried over into the paramnesia. 
Hawthorne, in his Our Old Home, provides an op- 
portunity to apply this principle. In his description 
of the kitchen of Stanton Harcourt, he states that 
although he had never seen this old structure before, 
it produced a strange feeling of familiarity when 
viewed. He attributed this feeling to the fact that 
earlier in his life he had read accounts of it in letters 
by Pope, in which the building had been fantastically 
inhabited by witches who engaged Satan as their 
cook. The description helped to provide Hawthorne 
with a more complete conception of what the infernal 
regions were like. This made a profound impression 
upon him. But its impressionistic effect was greatly 
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enhanced by Hawthorne’s Puritanic background and 
preoccupation with problems of sin and punishment, 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


[See also abstracts 648, 658, 663, 717, 795, 806, 825, 
855, 911, 924, 925, 943. ] 


MOTOR AND GLANDULAR RESPONSES 
(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


749. A., E. Les vertiges et éblouissements des 
vieillards. (Vertigo and dizziness in the aged.) J. 
Méd. Bordeaux, 1944, 121, 9 ff. 


750. Adler, F.H. Effect of anoxia on heterophoria 
and its analogy with convergent concomitant squint. 
Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 34, 227-—232.—Meas- 
urements of heterophoria and fusion ranges under 
normal conditions and under degrees of anoxia in- 
duced at 16,000 and 18,000 ft. altitude support 
Velhagen’s finding that changes tend to be in the 
direction of increased convergence, regardless of the 
initial type of heterophoria. Analogous changes are 
reported under the influence of alcohol. This ap- 
pears to represent a decrease in the normal cortical 
inhibition of the convergence mechanism. The 
visual reflex fixation response is eliminated in 
measurements of heterophoria, and the resultant 
position of the eyes is determined by the sum of 
other sources of reflex tone, all of which are from 
supranuclear mechanisms. Heterophoria is the 
primary cause of squint, since those who do not fuse 
will not squint if there is no heterophoria. The non- 
accommodative convergent squints of childhood 
should be considered as analogous to those situations 
revealed by anoxia and alcohol, where excessive con- 
vergence tone is not normally inhibited.—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 

751. Brandt, H. F. The psychology of seeing. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1945. Pp. xvi + 
240. $3.75.—Brandt has developed a camera which 
permits simultaneous recording of vertical and 
lateral eye movements. He has used this to investi- 
gate the frequency of fixation in different parts of the 
field and the directions of eye movements while the 
observer looks at various lay-outs. A series of studies 
are reported in which college students served as 
observers. Analysis of results indicates that first 
fixations are above and to the left of center, that a 
strong preference is evident for material on the left 
side of the page, and that upper portions receive more 
attention than lower portions. Similarly, relative 
attention values of different advertisements were 
estimated by photographing eye movements during 
one-second flash exposures of four designs shown in 
different relative positions on successive exposures. 
The relative attention values of different parts of 
single designs were similarly investigated, as were 
effects of color, individual interests, and sex differ- 
ences. Records of good and poor achievers were also 
differentiated. Other records were analyzed with a 
view tb gaining insight into aesthetic evaluation, 
problem solving, effect of familiarity with subject 
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viewed, and other aspects of learning and achieve- 
ment.—M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


752. Fry, G. A. The relation of pupil size to ac- 
commodation and convergence. Amer. J. Optom., 
1945, 22, 451-465.—A haploscopic apparatus, de- 
scribed in detail, permits independent variation of 
demands upon convergence and accommodation. 
An accessory device permits subjective measurement 
of pupil diameter with established amounts of con- 
vergence and accommodation in play. Measure- 
ments of accommodation and pupil size were made 
alternately so that tendencies to drift would affect 
the two series of measurements equally. It is rec- 
ognized that simultaneous measurement of accom- 
modation and pupil size would yield more definitive 
data. Present results indicate that changes in pupil 
size occur with accommodation when convergence is 
fixed but that greater changes occur when accommo- 
dation and convergence are both active. Since ac- 
commodative convergence, corrected by fusional 
convergence, may be considered to be in play when 
accommodation is active and convergence is fixed, 
the legitimate conclusion from these data is that pupil 
contraction, accommodation, and accommodative 
convergence are associated together. The remaining 
problem is whether or not pupil changes occur in 
association with fusional convergence. One of the 
four subjects reported observations which suggest 
that in his case pupillary contraction occurred in 
association with convergence when accommodation 
was fixed. Some doubt is suggested as to whether he 
maintained accommodation accurately during sub- 
jective measurements of pupil size—M. R. Stoll 
(Amer. Opt. Co.). 


753. Gaskill, H. S. Marihuana, an intoxicant. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 202—204.—The author 
presents conclusions based on his observations of 150 
marihuana users who were under his care in the India 
and Burma war theater. The white to colored ratio 
for this group was 1 to 20. Marihuana does not 
produce addiction in the sense that opium and its 
derivatives do. It is an intoxicant which temporarily 
produces euphoria, distortion of time perception, and 
impairment of intellectual and moral judgment. Its 
habitual users are largely emotionally immature per- 
sons who seek an outlet for their otherwise frustrated 
drives. The smoking of marihuana often acts as the 
determining factor in upsetting the individual's 
emotional balance in the direction of asocial behavior. 
—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


754. Gellerstein, S.G. [How to use work opera- 
tions for restoration of motor function.] Moscow: 
1943. Pp. 28. 

755. Gisifiner, V. S., Sonova, A. V., & Lebedinsky, 
A. V. O reaktsii tsiliarnol myshtsy na nagruzku. 
(Reaction of ciliary muscles to accommodational 
effort.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 
1944, 2, 183-186.—An explanation of the action of 
the ciliary muscle in accommodation in terms of the 
accumulation of acetylcholine is advanced. English 
summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 
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756. Glasov, V. A. ([Peculiarities of psycho- 
galvanic reflexes in dementia praecox and their 
mechanism. ] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1941, 10, No. 7/8, 
118-122. 


757. Herman, D. T. An harmonic analysis study 
of hoarse and non-hoarse voice quality. Proc. Ind. 
Acad. Sci., 1945, 54, 194.—Abstract. 


758. Hill, H. Perseveration in normal speakers 
and stutterers. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1945, 54, 196. 
—Abstract. 


759. Jones, M. H. Influence of menstruation 
upon nausea induced from the vestibule. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 58, 496-509.—‘“‘One hundred two 
female subjects, equally divided into a menstrual and 
a non-menstrual group, were put through an experi- 
mental procedure consisting of 3 series of rotations in 
a Dunlap rotation chair and caloric irrigation of the 
right ear for 3 minutes with water at 8° C. Analysis 
of the results has shown no reliable differences be- 
tween menstruating and non-menstruating women in 
the incidence of nausea induced by vestibular stimu- 
lation. . . . It seems reasonable to suppose that the 
vomiting reaction is less easily influenced by effort 
than are such tasks as number-checking, tapping, 
and the like, and that if menstruation had a profound 
effect it would be evident in the results obtained in 
this experiment. Since it is not, we may conclude 
that we have added one more bit of evidence to the 
hypothesis that menstruation has no noticeable 
effect on the performance of women.’’—D. E. 
Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 


760. Kekcheev, K. [The problem of fatigue. ] 
Nauka i Zhisn, Mosk., 1943, No. 9/10, 1-6. 


761. Luckiesh, M. On the rate of involuntary 
blinking. Jllum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 69-71.— 
The author criticizes MacPherson’s use of the blink 
rate as a measure of the difficulty of various seeing 
tasks (see 18: 3713). Although changes in the blink 
rate during one kind of task, e.g., reading, are corre- 
lated with changes in the relative ease of seeing, the 
blink rate cannot be used to equate different kinds of 
visual tasks, e.g., reading with sewing.—A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 


762. Majorov, F. P. [Phases of sleep. ] Sovetsk. 
Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 511-520.—Muscular chro- 
naxy was investigated in normal and pathological 
sleep. The data obtained were interpreted from Pav- 
lov’s point of view on the physiological mechanisms 
of sleep. Lapicque’s doctrine of subordinate chro- 
naxy and the modern doctrine of subordination 
centers enable one to demonstrate the irradiation of 
sleep inhibition to definite anatomical structures 
ranging from the cortex to the red nuclei.—A. Yar- 
molenko (Leningrad). 


763. Rau, P. The night habits of the dragonfly, 
Ajax junius Dru. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 285- 
286.—A description is given of “the playful flight 
over a weed patch”’ of a group of dragonflies just 
before sunset on two successive September evenings. 


—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
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764. Regelsberger, H. Die Verinderungen des 
elektrischen Gleichstromwiderstandes im Schlaf. 
(Changes in resistance to direct current during 
sleep.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1942, 174, 66-79.— 
See Biol. Abstr. 19: 16339. 


765. Robinson, J.S. Summary of re-examination 
of orthoptic patients with consideration of perma- 
nence of results. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1945, 28, 999- 
1007.—Fifty orthoptic patients were re-examined 
after two to nine years had elapsed following treat- 
ment. Brief case histories are included in the review. 
Orthoptic treatment is beneficial in that it may en- 
able the patient to overcome a tendency of the eye 
to deviate even though the tendency is not elimi- 
nated.—D. J. Shaad (Kansas City, Kans.). 


766. Shiroky, V.F. [Electric skin-potential in the 
injury of peripheral nerves and its diagnostic value. | 
Trud. ukr. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1943, 8, 238-244. 


767. Sperry, R. W. Horizontal intracortical or- 
ganization in the cerebral control of limb movement. 
Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1945, 60, 78-79.— 
Lesions were made in the cortical arm areas of 
monkeys so as to disrupt all patterns of horizontal 
intracortical conduction of neural excitations. The 
author accomplished this by making transverse and 
longitudinal cuts at intervals of 2.4 mm. through the 
cortex but barely into the underlying medullary 
areas. Although these cuts interrupted the hori- 
zontal transmission of excitations, they did not inter- 
fere with the interconnections looping downward 
through the white matter. From these incisions 
practically no disruption of arm co-ordination re- 
sulted, hence it seems improbable that horizontally 
conducted excitations play even a minor role in limb 
co-ordination in the monkey.—C. P. Stone (Stan- 
ford). 

768. Vojtonis, N. J., & Tikh, N. A. [The role of 
different analyzers in the behavior of apes. | Sovetsk. 
Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 617-622.—The dominance of 
one or another analyzer in the ape’s behavior is de- 
termined by the following factors: the biological 
value of irritators in concrete conditions, the com- 
parative intensity of the irritators, and the orienta- 
tions and habits previously formed.—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

769. Walter, W. G. Observations and experi- 
ments concerning reflectory and voluntary eyelid 
movements. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1941, 25, 601-620. 
—A remark by van Leeuwenhoek in one of his letters 
about an observed blinking frequency of 100/min. led 
to the experiments herein reported. The author finds 
a range of from 3.3 to 46.2 blinks per minute in 
persons who have no abnormal influence acting upon 
them while under observation. Higher frequencies 
are found if people are talking or looking about with- 
out any point of fixation. But lower rates are 
characteristic of subjects who are reading. In gen- 
eral, blink frequency is increased by a smoky atmos- 
phere. Twenty-four subjects, when asked to blink 
voluntarily as rapidly as possible during short spurts, 
gave an average of 390/min. in the first 6 seconds and 
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90/min. in the next 6 seconds. Thus, although the 
normal variability of blink frequency is very great, 
even the greatest frequencies are far below the high- 
est voluntary rate for short intervals.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 


[See also abstracts 645, 651, 652, 664, 670, 716, 789, 
805, 806, 807, 812, 827, 829, 842, 879, 881, 883, 
993. ] 
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770. Arntzen, F. I. Geistige Fihigkeiten im 
Traum. (Mental abilities in dreams.) Ber. Forsch- 
Stell. Psychodiagn., 1945, No. 6.—The author reports 
data on the examination of 510 dreams which were 
observed by individuals with psychological training. 
It was found that generally the same mental abilities 
were displayed in dreams that were found in think- 
ing. Observations of long trains of thought with 
correct inferences and of thinking with very abstract 
concepts are reported as well as deliberations over 
future and remote actions of the dreaming individual. 
Three technical inventions and two scientific dis- 
coveries were observed in dreams. Psychological 
introspections and reflective observations of a dream 
itself occurred. Déjd vu phenomena were frequent. 
The investigations showed that thinking abilities 
fail more often in dreams than in waking states, 
especially objective and critical thinking. Disturb- 
ances of determining tendencies and of memory are 
discussed.—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 

771. Bergler, E. “Working through” in psycho- 
analysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 449-480.—The 
process of working through involves the mobilization 
and handling of the patient’s guilt feelings. The con- 
tributions of the id, superego, and the unconscious ego 
to the working-through process are discussed, as are 
the difficulties and the errors that occur in handling 
this part of the analysis—L. B. Heathers (Univ. 
Washington). 

772. Coriat, I. H. Some aspects of a psycho- 
analytic interpretation of music. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1945, 32, 408-418.—This article examines the rela- 
tion of music to the expression and gratification of 
unconscious needs, the repetition compulsion, and 
tension reduction.—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Wash- 
ington). 

773. de Forest, I. Restoration of personal integ- 
rity: the keynote of psychoanalytic therapy. Char- 
acter & Pers., 1945, 13, 228-236.—The minor aim of 
psychotherapy is to free the patient from protections 
his childhood environment has forced upon him and 
which still persist. The major aim is to search for his 
true personality, to restore and strengthen his integ- 
rity, and to secure and continue the maturation of 
his native capacities —M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

774. Fodor, N. The hero’s rebirth. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1945, 32, 481-498.—The desire to return to the 
womb may mean not only the desire to escape 
struggle but the desire to re-begin life in order to 
change one’s self, particularly one’s sex. The dreams 
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and fantasies of several patients are used to illustrate 
this point. The birth trauma and prenatal memories 
and anticipations are used in interpreting this ma- 
terial —L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


775. Gilarovsky, V. A. [Fundamental data in the 
evolution of the doctrine of hallucination. ] Sovetsk. 
Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 19-35. 


776. Grela, J. J. Effect on ESP scoring of hyp- 
notically induced attitudes. J. Parapsychol., 1945, 
9, 194-202.—Eleven subjects tried to identify the 
ESP cards regarded successively by the experimenter 
in another room. Average score per run of 25 cards 
was 5.43, with the CR of the difference from the 
chance score of 5.00 equalling 3.85. There was no 
significant difference among scores obtained under 4 
conditions: (a) suggestion of success given under 
hypnosis, (b) suggestion of failure given under hyp- 
nosis, (c) waking suggestion of success, and (d) the 
usual or control situation.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 


777. Rhine, J. B. Telepathy and clairvoyance re- 
considered. J. Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 176-193.— 
Experimental data which have in the past been 
interpreted as evidence for the reality of telepathy 
can just as readily be explained as due to precognitive 
clairvoyance. On the other hand, there is evidence 
of clairvoyance to which cannot be applied the alter- 
native explanation of precognitive telepathy. But 
even though it must be granted that no experimental 
demonstration of telepathy has yet been produced, 
the case for general extrasensory perception is not 
thereby weakened. It becomes necessary to carry 
out more discriminating tests for telepathy, in order 
that an explanation for ESP may be approached.— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

778. Rhine, J. B.. & Humphrey, B. M. The PK 
effect with sixty dice per throw. J. Parapsychol., 
1945, 9, 203-218.—-Sixty dice were thrown at a time 
until a total of 50,000 die throws had been made, with 
the constant intent to cause the 6-face to come up. 
The average score was 4.27 (chance expectancy = 
4.00), with CR equalling 6.84. Then the procedure 
was repeated, but with the intent to cause other faces 
tocome up. The results were virtually the same: an 
average of 4.27 sixes per run of 24 throws still came 
up. The original experimenter concluded on the 
basis of these data that the dice were biased toward 
the 6-face. The present writers, considering the 
distribution of hits within each series, conclude that 
the results can be ascribed neither to chance, faulty 
dice, nor manner of throwing —F. W. Finger (Vir- 
ginia). 

779. Rhine, J. B., Humphrey, B. M., & Pratt, J. 
G. The PK effect: special evidence from hit pat- 
terns. III. Quarter distributions of the half-set. J. 
Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 150-168.—As evidence for the 
reality of the psychokinetic effect (the “influence of 
mind over matter” as illustrated in the conscious 
control of the fall of dice), previous studies have 
pointed out differential scoring patterns in the 
quarters of the record page and of smaller divisions 
called sets (see 18: 2771; 19: 1224). The present 
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analysis is carried to the half-set; the scoring patterns 
revealed here are strikingly similar to those charac- 
teristic of the larger segments. This is interpreted to 
indicate a high degree of lawfulness in the operation 
of the PK effect. It is pointed out again that the 
data of the PK experiments will sometime require 
not only a revision of the framework of scientific 
psychology but also a broadening of the frontiers of 
physics.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

780. Thouless, R. H. Some experiments of PK 
effects in coin spinning. J. Parapsychol., 1945, 9, 
169-175.—Ten coins ‘“‘were spun with the intention 
that they should fall heads, then the same coins were 
again spun with the intention that they should fall 
tails, and so on until 400 spins had been made.” 
This procedure was repeated for 100 sessions, giving 
a total of 4000 spins. The total number of hits was 
not significantly above chance, but their patterning 
is interpreted as evidence for the operation of the 
psychokinetic effect. It is pointed out that if PK 
‘tends to follow the rule of a longer or shorter series 
of initial successes followed by failure, then it will 
always happen that we shall get an insignificant total 
result if we carry on our experiments long enough. 
If we blindly follow the method of merely evaluating 
the total score of a long series of experiments carried 
on by a single subject, we shall always find insuffici- 
ent evidence of PK even in experiments where PK 
may have been, in fact, present.”"—F. W. Finger 
(Virginia). 


[See also abstracts 792, 849. ] 
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781. Aaburger-Winzer, F. H. Ein Vergleich 
zwischen psychologischer und medizinischer Diag- 
nose. (A comparison of psychological and medical 
diagnosis.) Ber. ForschStell. Psychodiagn., 1945, No. 
10.—H. A. Winzer (New York City). 


782. Arieti,S. Primitive habits in the preterminal 
stage of schizophrenia with particular reference to 
the hoarding and self-decorating habits. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 367-375.—The preterminal 
stage in schizophrenia is that period when hallucina- 
tions and delusions are no longer easily elicited and 
when thought processes have disintegrated severely. 
During this period patients frequently collect ap- 
parently useless objects and later decorate themselves 
with such objects. Both habits show the regression 
of the individual to earlier ontogenetic levels and, 
perhaps, to earlier phylogenetic levels—L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

783. Avery, L. W. Common factors precipitating 
mental symptoms in the aged. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., Chicago, 1945, 54, 312-314—Abstract and 
discussion. 

784. Berger, C. C. Subjective observations on 
cerebral palsy. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 297- 
302.—Certain aspects of aphasia and cerebral palsy 
are compared. In terms of personal experience the 
writer points out some characteristics of the latter 
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disorder, based on subcortical lesions: the general 
threshold to stimulation is low; effector response is 
typically delayed, the interval filled with random 
muscular activity; auxiliary responses increase in 
number and amplitude so much that they hamper 
the effective response; disturbing emotional factors 
(especially of a social nature) may disrupt an other- 
wise reasonably well controlled pattern, although 
they occasionally improve co-ordination.—F. W. 
Finger (Virginia). 

785. Bick, J. W., Jr. The problem of the severe 
psychoneurotic in the Army Air Forces. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 102, 222—230.—The author reports 
his findings on the case histories of 25 severe psycho- 
neurotic patients who had been hospitalized at vari- 
ous times prior to their separation from the service. 
He concludes that ‘‘unless our enlisted soldier pos- 
sesses some rare skill, poor performance during the 
basic training or any significant subjective symptoms 
therein should certainly disqualify him for the rigid 
and ofttimes difficult technical school training in 
which performance will often be poor and subsequent 
adjustment virtually impossible.’’ He suggests that 
an avoidance of an overoptimistic therapeutic atti- 
tude and willingness on the part of the Army to 
separate known psychoneurotics from the service 
will do much to reduce one of the Army’s foremost 
problems.—R. D. Wettz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

786. Birge, H. L. Ocular war neuroses. Arch. 
Ophthal., Chicago, 1945, 33, 440-468.—To provide a 
basis of discussion between psychiatrists and oph- 
thalmologists, ocular neuroses are loosely classified 
as: (1) psychoses—organic, toxic, traumatic, and 
functional; (2) psychoneuroses—anxiety states, hys- 
teria, psychasthenia, neurasthenia, and reactive de- 
pression; (3) psychosomatic states; and (4) malinger- 
ing. Few malingerers were found among the 2500 
cases of this study. Anxiety states were frequently 
found, and the following symptoms were typical: 
ocular pain, headache, twitching lids, spots before 
the eyes, burning of the eyes, epiphora, photophobia, 
and occasional distortion of perspective. Transient 
attacks of blurring or even of complete blindness were 
noted. Many of these can be treated successfully by 
the ophthalmologist who introduces psychotherapy 
in the form of a frank disclosure of the neurosis. 
Hysteria, on the other hand, requires psychiatric 
treatment after the ophthalmologist has ruled out the 
possibility of organic disease. Problems of tolerance 
and procedures in diagnosis and treatment are briefly 
discussed.— M. R. Stoll (Amer. Opt. Co.). 


787. Brill, N. Q., Tate, M. C., & Menninger, W. 
C. Enlisted men with overseas service discharged 
from the Army because of psychoneuroses: a follow- 
up study. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1945, 29, 677-692.— 
The typical man is older, less well educated, and 
more apt to be single than the average man in the 
Army, on the basis of a series of 536 men. They show 
need for increased hospitalization after discharge. 
It appears that spontaneous improvement in the 
neurotic cannot be expected after return to civilian 
life—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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788. Bychowski, G. Some aspects of shock 
therapy: the structure of psychosis. J. nerv. ment, 
Dis., 1945, 102, 338-356.—Patients undergoing in- 
sulin or electroshock therapy were treated by an 
analyst, usually while in a hypoglycemic condition, 
It is suggested that the psychotic has two egos, a 
normal, repressed one and the pathological one. The 
shock serves to destroy the defense mechanisms 
erected to save the normal ego from becoming aware 
of the pathological ego. Insight may be gained 
periodically during periods of analytic treatment, 
thus strengthening the normal ego and weakening 
the pathological ego. Two case histories are re- 
ported.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


789. Dantin Gallego, J. Determinaci6n de la 
capacidad de trabajo en enfermos y en sujetos su- 
puestos sanos. (Determination of work capacity in 
the ill and in supposedly sane subjects.) Pstcotecnia, 
1945, 5, 66-70.—An outline of items to be investi- 
gated is given.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


790. Davis, F. P., Jr. Diagnostic methods in 
clinical psychology. Train. Sch. Bull., 1945, 42, 113- 
120.—‘“In explicit form the problem involves di- 
vergent attitudes on the part of clinicians toward the 
relative merits of data summed up in the form of a 
case history as contrasted with data restricted to 
mental test scores. Which kind of data supplies 
more revealing diagnostic and prognostic clues?” 
Four case records served as basic material and “‘were 
submitted in full without alteration, other than to 
separate case history and test material, to thirty- 
eight psychological clinics which were asked to sub- 
mit intral diagnoses based on one-half of a case 
record and final diagnoses on the entire record.”” In 
approximately half the cases test results were sub- 
mitted first, and in the other half the case history 
was submitted first. Comparison between the num- 
ber of clinics changing judgments with case history 
added to test data was made with the number chang- 
ing judgments when test material was added to case 
history. The author concludes that, for adjustment 
cases, biographical materials are relatively more 
important than test data in clinical diagnoses, while 
the factors are reversed in vocational advice cases. 
— 5S. B. Sarason (Southbury Training School, Conn.). 


791. Diethelm, O., & Simons, D. J. Electroen- 
cephalographic findings in psychopathic personali- 
ties. J. merv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 611-614.— 
Abstract and discussion. 

792. Eidelberg, L. Psychoanalysis of a case of 
paranoia. Psychoanal. Rev., 1945, 32, 373-402.— 
The successful analysis of a patient with paranoid 
trends is described. The author analyzes the relative 
importance of the id, ego and superego in the 
patient’s symptoms and character formation and dis- 
cusses the techniques used which aided the success o! 
the analysis— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

793. Emdin, P. S. [The importance of I. P. Pav- 
lov’s ideas on the evolution of the doctrine of 
neuroses. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 328- 
330. 
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794. Eysenck, H. J. A comparative study of four 
screening tests for neurotics. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 
42, 659-662.—Comparative results are reported of 
the efficiency of four tests in distinguishing hos- 
pitalized service neurotics from normal (non- 
hospitalized) service personnel. The tests used were 
the body sway test of suggestibility, the dark vision 
test, the questionnaire test, and the Rorschach 
ranking test.—.S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

795. Fedorov, V. K. Posledovatel’nost’ funk- 


tsional’nykh narushenii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti. (Sequence of functional disturbances of 
higher neural activity.) Trud. fiziol. Lab. Pavlova, 
1944, 11, 92-108.—It is usually impossible to trace 
exactly the development of severe experimental 
neuroses in animals. But for animals in the incipient 
stages of experimental neurosis, the sequence of de- 
velopment is clearer. From a study of six dogs in 
the early stages of experimental neurosis, the author 
concludes that any upsetting procedure may produce 
neurosis-like behavior, the severity of the disturb- 
ance depending upon the type of dog. Specifically, 
it was found that internal inhibition is less stable 
than the excitatory process, that complex reflexes are 
more susceptible to disturbance than simple ones, 
and that newly formed reflexes are liable to disturb- 
ance. English summary.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 


796. Fletcher, D. E. Personality disintegration 
incident to anoxia: observations with nitrous oxide 
anesthesia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 392-403. 
—Eight cases showing personality disintegration 
following the use of nitrous oxide as an anesthetic are 
presented. The symptoms are similar to those re- 
sulting from other anoxemias and show that injury, 
frequently permanent, has occurred in both the 
cortex and the cerebellum. The symptoms, which 
are often delayed, may appear after one dosage or 
after a series of small doses as in dental surgery. 
The implications of this finding for the field of anes- 
thetics are discussed. There is a bibliography of 46 
titles —L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

797. Glatzer, H. T., & Durkin, H. E. The role of 
the therapist in group relationship therapy. Nerv. 
Child, 1945, 4, 243—251.—Relationship therapy does 
not attempt to remake the individual but helps him 
to accept himself and to understand his fundamental 
motivations. When the bases for choice are con- 
scious, the patient is likely to make choices that are 
right for him. The role of the therapist is to make 
we — conscious.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. 

ecn.). 

798. Golubova, R.A. [The localization of sensory 
3 Trud. ukr. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1943, 8, 
_799. Guergues, S. [Bibliotherapy: phases of in- 
a in analysis.] Egypt. J. Psychol., 1945, 1, 190- 


800. Harms, E. Group therapy—farce, fashion, 


or sociologically sound? Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 186- 
195.—The early developments of group therapy, 
beginning in the last century and first decade of this 
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century, are traced. Present forms of group therapy 
are discussed under three major headings: group 
therapy for one or more patients through one or 
more outside therapeutic agents, which should cor- 
rectly be called collective therapy; therapy in psy- 
chopathology of the natural and social group; and 
internal therapeutic influence in artificial group 
settings.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

801. Herzberg, A. Active psychotherapy. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1945. Pp. 152. $3.50.— 
This book consists of 33 chapters which deal pri- 
marily with the omigin, treatment, and prognosis of 
the neuroses and sexual perversions. Chapters 7-10 
describe the author’s method of obtaining results 
after relatively short periods of therapy. The first 
three techniques—the use of analytic techniques, of 
direct suggestion, and of direct attempts to modify 
the environment of the patient—are primarily acces- 
sory ones. The fourth, and main, technique is to 
urge the patient to attempt various tasks depending 
upon his problems. Chapters 14-17 illustrate the 
types of tasks suggested to meet various needs.— 
L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


802. Hollander, W. F. A type of psychopathy in 
the domestic pigeon. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 
287—289.—When pairs of mating pigeons were con- 
fined in cages of 12 cubic feet volume or less, violent 
fighting was apt to break out especially when the 
male tried to take over nesting at night when the 
female normally is on duty. If the fight breaks the 
eggs or kills the young, the birds make peace shortly. 
—K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


803. Kennedy, A. Psychology and the surgical 
case. Med. Pr., 1945, 214, 254-257. 


804. Kramer, H. C. A medical approach to group 
therapy. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 236-242.—There is a 
considerable increase in the number of maladjusted, 
neurotic, and psychotic patients, resulting from the 
vanishing co-cperative spirit of man. Many patients 
benefit from group treatment if they are efficiently 
grouped together.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 


805. Lacey, O. L. The dependence of behavior 
disorder in the rat upon blood composition: audio- 
genic-seizure as a function of blood composition. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 257-270.—The purpose of 
this study was to determine whether susceptibility to 
audiogenic seizures in the rat was dependent upon 
blood composition. The subjects consisted of 10 rats 
susceptible to such seizures and of 10 nonsusceptible 
rats. Blood sugar, protein, and red cell volume were 
selected as appropriate measures of blood composi- 
tion. It was found that susceptible animals had a 
significantly higher serum protein and significantly 
greater group variability in blood sugar than non- 
susceptible animals. The author's tentative explana- 
tion is that abnormal behavior in the rat is associated 
with disordered protein metabolism, perhaps leading 
to dehydration, and with instability of the sympatho- 
adrenal function.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


806. Lacey, O. L. The dependence of behavior 
disorder in the rat upon blood composition: maze 
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performance, activity, and wildness as functions of 
blood composition. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 271- 
276.—In a continuation of a previous study (see 20: 
805), the author correlated cholesterol, blood sugar, 
protein, and red cell volume with variability and 
persistent nonadaptive reactions in the maze, with 
activity level and pattern in revolving drums, and 
with measures of wildness. The only acceptable 
correlation which was found was a positive one be- 
tween the inactivity-activity ratio, or ‘‘restlessness,”’ 
and blood sugar. There was also some indication 
that wildness might be dependent on high cell 
volume.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

807. Lacey, O. L. The dependence of behavior 
disorder in the rat upon blood composition: behavior 
disorder as a function of repeated adrenalin injec- 
tions. J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 277-284.—In a 
continuation of previous studies (see 20: 805, 806), 
the author tried to determine whether behavior dis- 
order might be induced by treatment designed to 
alter blood composition. Ten rats were given in- 
jections of adrenalin repeated at two-day intervals 
for 16 days; 10 control animals were similarly in- 
jected with a salt solution. Both groups were then 
tested in the maze and activity drum, and also for 
wildness and susceptibility to audiogenic seizures. 
The results show that adrenalin injections produced 
greater susceptibility to seizures in the gray rats, but 
not in the albino strain, and greater ‘“‘nervousness”’ 
as measured by attempts to retrace in the maze ir- 
respective of strain. These results do not prove that 
the change in behavior is necessarily produced by 
alteration in blood composition.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

808. Lebedinsky, M. S. [On the nature of 
agnosia. | Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 295-302. 

809. Lebedinsky, M. S. [The question of phan- 
toms and postamputation pains in wounded persons. | 
Trud. ukr. psikhonevrol. Inst., 1943, 8, 187-191. 

810. Luria, A. R. [Restorative therapy of cere- 
bral injuries in relation to speech defects ; principles 
of restorative therapy in aphasia. |] Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1942, 11, Nos. 1/2, 5-10. 

811. Luria, A. R. [The problem of aphasia from 
the view point of brain pathology. | Sovetsk. Nevro- 
psikhiat., 1941, 6, 286-294.—Three chief forms of 
aphasia were observed in simple as well as complex 
cases: temporal lobe aphasia (acoustic); parietal lobe 
aphasia (semantic); and frontal lobe aphasia (dy- 
namic). Each has its specific symptomatology whose 
components can be easily distinguished from the 
general state of the patient—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 

812. Lust, F. J. Roentgenological studies of the 
gastrointestinal tract in psychosomatic conditions. 
J. clin. Psychopath. Psychother., 1945, 7, 349-369.— 
C. E. Henry (U.S. Naval Reserve). 

813. McFadgen, L. B. A case of psychoneurosis. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 78-79.—Abstract. 


814. Mikheev, V. V. [Neuroses in wartime. ] 
Sborn. Trud. archangel. med. Inst., 1943, 7, 66-71. 
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815. Muncie, W. Foster homes for adults: a note 
on a practitioner’s improvisation. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1945, 102, 477-482.—The good results obtained 
with three patients who were placed in the same 
foster home at different times is used to illustrate the 
potential value of such foster-home placement for 
adults. Such facilities would be of great value where 
continued residence in the home is hazardous for the 
patient and where hospitalization is not recom- 
mended because of the patient’s attitudes or the 
limitations in the hospital’s facilities — L. B. Heath- 
ers (Univ. WaBhington). 

816. Needles, W. A statistical study of one 
hundred neuropsychiatric casualties from the Nor- 
mandy campaign. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 
214-221.—One hundred consecutive neuropsychi- 
atric cases were studied by the questionnaire method 
to determine causes of breakdown. The question- 
naire was answered anonymously. To lend validity 
to the conclusions reached, the findings were com- 
pared with a control group of a similar number of 
men who participated in the same campaign and had 
to be hospitalized because of physical injuries. 
Tentative conclusions drawn from the study indicate 
that: (1) a greater number of older men were found 
in the neurosis group; (2) poor family background 
was about twice as great in the neurosis group; (3) 
the average number of neurotic traits was higher in 
the neurosis group; (4) many more cases of the 
neurosis group had prior treatment for some nervous 
condition; (5) the potential neuropsychiatric casualty 
showed a tendency to be more nervous, inclined to 
worry, dependent, and seclusive than the sturdy 
soldier; (6) conflicts with the law and alcoholic habits 
were more frequent in the control group; (7) religious 
tendencies were more prevalent in the neurosis group; 
(8) the neurosis group were more discontent with the 
army and society in general; and (9) the physically 
wounded were less reluctant to talk about their 
experiences. The author recognizes that these con- 
clusions can only be accepted as tentative until 
applied to and checked by much larger numbers.- 
R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

817. Nelson, S. F., Hunter, N., & Walter, M. 
Stuttering in twin types. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 
10, 335—343.—Two hundred twin pairs were studied, 
69 pairs apparently monozygotic and 131 pairs 
dizygotic; 13.7% of the 138 monozygotes stuttered, 
6.4% of the 262 dizygotes. When stuttering oc- 
curred among dizygotic twin pairs, only one member 
stuttered (with 2 exceptions); when the speech defect 
occurred among monozygotic pairs, both members 
stuttered in all but one case. These data seem to 
suggest some heritable basis for stuttering. 65-item 
bibliography.— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

818. Ombredane, A. Etudes de psychologie 
médicale: I. Perception et langage. (Studies in 
medical psychology: I. Perception and language.) 
Rio de Janeiro: Atlantica Editora, 1944. Pp. 189.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The studies 
deal with the following topics: Baillarger’s and 
Hughlings Jackson's theories bearing on aphasia, the 
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uses of language, optic agnosia, analysis of a case of 
alexia, and congenital word-blindness. The pre- 
sentations are strongly influenced by Jackson’s 
views. —H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


819. Oseretzky, N. I. [On the phantomof am- 
putated limbs in children and youths.] Sovetsk. 
Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 62-69. 


820. Page, H. E. Detecting psychoneurotic tend- 
encies in Army personnel. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 
645-658.—A psychoneurotic inventory for screening 
purposes was devised, consisting of 28 of the most 
valid items from the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory and the Psychosomatic Inventory (McFar- 
land and Seitz). The coefficient of correlation be- 
tween the inventory and psychiatric diagnosis was 
78. Knowledge of age, education, length of service, 
Army General Classification Test scores, sick call 
record, and service command of induction of the 
individuals tested was of little aid in the screening of 
psychoneurotics.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 


821. Palmer, M. F., & Zerbe, L. E. Control of 
athetotic tremors by sound stimuli. J. Speech Dis- 
orders, 1945, 10, 303-319.—“‘A young adult male, 
with cerebral palsy, presenting a typical athetoid 
tremor of the right index finger, was subjected to a 
series of 126 mainly auditory stimuli of varying 
lengths under controlled conditions. It was possible 
to increase and control the severity, rate and stability 
of this tremor by means of sound (and visual) 
stimuli. When such an increase in the tremor had 
occurred, it was discovered that sudden cessation of 
the stimuli . . . produced remissions of the tremors 
for considerable lengths of time. Instantaneously 
loud sounds . . . gave the best results. Remission 
following the experimental series lasted for 6 weeks.” 
—F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

822. Pennington, L. A. The incidence of nail- 
biting among adults. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 
241-244.—This study is an upward extension in age 
groups of Wechsler’s study concerning the incidence 
of nail biting (see 5: 3523). The author questioned 
and observed 6,946 white normal recruits ranging in 
age from 17 to 37 years for the nail-biting mannerism. 
About 21.5% of the group were nail-biters. Wechsler 
pointed out a rapid increment in this habit from ages 
3to 15. In this study, a gradual decrement is found 
in the mannerism from age 16 through 37. On the 
basis of the evidence, the author suggests that the 
application of the Freudian theory of psychosexual 
development to these findings conceals more than it 
reveals. He suggests as a tentative working hypoth- 
esis that nail-biting is an unconsciously acquired 
tension-reducing mechanism and that better under- 
standing of the habit can only come about through 
careful clinical study of the individual personalities 
who manifest this mannerism.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey 
City, N. J.). 

823. Perlson, J. 


) A critical appraisal of the mental 
examination in state hospitals. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1945, 102, 404-411.—In place of the usually sterile 
psychiatric examination, the author suggests the use 
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of frequent, short, informal conversations with the 
patient while he is receiving physical, recreational, 
or occupational therapy. Private conferences might 
be postponed until they were requested by the 
patient. The mental hospital should be more 
interested in helping and understanding the patient 
than in applying labels or accumulating complete 
life histories.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


824. Pichler, E. Wher eine eigenartige Lese- 
stérung bei Hinterhauptschussverletzung. (Con- 
cerning a peculiar reading disturbance from an occip- 
ital head wound.) Wien. klin. Wschr., 1944, 57, 363. 


825. Rontchevsky, S. P. [Intellectual disorders 
in schizophrenia. ] Sovetsk. Psikhiat., 1941, 6, 130- 
141.—The destructive influence of schizophrenia on 
the intellect of patients is experimentally shown and 
differentiated.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


826. Rosenberg, A. Z. [Disorders in the recogni- 
tion of faces. ] Sovetsk. Nevropsikhiat., 1941, 6, 90- 
100. 


827. Ruesch, J. Personality structure, lactic acid 
production, and work performance in psychiatric 
patients. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 381-390.—‘1. A 
fatigue experiment was carried out in 72 psychiatric 
patients in order to determine the relationship of 
work performance before exhaustion, production of 
blood lactic acid, and working efficiency, to spon- 
taneous complaints of fatigue, to psychiatric diag- 
noses, and measurements of personality. 2. While 
similar experiments on normals by other authors 
showed a significant positive correlation between 
lactic acid production and work, studies on patients 
did not reveal such a correlation. . . . 3. Except for 
cases with brain disease, the personality disorders 
complain more about fatigue in general than do the 
psychoses. This finding contrasts with the index of 
efficiency (work: lactic acid) which is higher in the 
personality disorders than in the psychoses. 4. The 
experiments seem to indicate that general complaints 
of fatigue and inability to endure strain found in 
psychopathic personalities, psychoneuroses, and 
cases of delayed recovery are due to psychological 
causes and are not a-function of physical fitness.’’— 
R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


828. Sarason, S. B. Projective techniques in 
mental deficiency. Character & Pers., 1945, 13, 237- 
245.—Use of intelligence tests has failed to reveal the 
full capacity of mental defectives. Projective tech- 
niques should provide valuable supplementary in- 
formation, since they permit a study of the whole 
personality and not just the intellectual aspects.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


829. Shakin, M. J. [The pathogenesis of affec- 
tive states in manic-depressive psychoses. ] Sovetsk. 
Psikhiat., 194%, 6, 172-180.—The blood and liquids 
of manic or depressed patients increase or decrease 
respectively the excitability of the dog’s motor 
cortex. This fact supports the hypothesis of en- 
docrine changes in this psychosis—A. Yarmolenko 
(Leningrad). 
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830. Stein, S. I. Psychiatric cross section per- 
spectives viewed through juvenile court cases. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 440-448.—Theoretically 
there is no reason to differentiate child psychiatry 
from general psychiatry. Hence knowledge gained 
from the correct diagnosis and treatment of juvenile 
delinquents can be applied to the general field. A 
study of such cases shows the necessity for consider- 
ing sociogenic causes of maladjustment as well as 
other causes. Psychiatry is not prepared to carry 
its responsibility to assist “in waging conscientious, 
honorable, and successful psychological ‘peacefare.’ ”’ 
—L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

831. Stevens, H. Psychoses among women 
government workers in wartime. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1945, 102, 260-—262.—The author presents 
findings with reference to 89 psychotic patients 
(government civil service employees who migrated to 
Washington) admitted to St. Elizabeth's Hospital 
over a two-year period. The data indicate that the 
group in general were characterized by previous 
mental illness, mental illness in their families, marital 
maladjustment, occupational maladjustment, and in- 
adequate personalities. The need for closer scrutiny 
of occupational records is pointed out when the 
individual is to be employed in a job away from 
home.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 

832. Strecker, E.A. Fundamentals of psychiatry. 
(3rd ed.) Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1945. Pp. 
xvii + 222. $3.00.—The major change in Strecker’s 
book (see 17: 582; 18: 2465) is in the chapters dealing 
with psychiatry and war and the war neuroses. The 
two chapters dealing with these subjects in the earlier 
edition have been combined into one chapter which 
discusses the effects of the war on both military 
personnel and civilians, the role of psychiatry in 
postwar reconstruction, and the effect of military 
psychiatry on civilian psychiatry —L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

833. Timofeev, N. N. [The experience and tasks 
of war psychiatry.| Vo. Med. zapad. Fronte, 1944, 
No. 8, 9-17. 

834. Victoria, M. Las afasias y la teoria de la 
forma (‘‘Gestalt’””). (The aphasias and the theory of 
Gestalt.) Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1945, 8, 87- 
98.—Use of Bender’s visual motor Gestalt test, with 
modifications permitting inclusion of auditory ma- 
terial, supports the contention that aphasia often 
involves a failure of figure-ground discrimination. 
Considerable regression in form-reproduction was 
observed. Although observation was limited to 
perceptual situations, it seems likely that Schilder’s 
claim of total personality disturbance is correct. 
No experimental tabulations are given, but 9 figures 
show sample reproductive responses.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

835. Zeigarnik, B. K. [Psychological analysis of 
posttraumatic intelligence loss.] Nevropat. Psik- 
hiat., 1941, 10, No. 7/8, 10—15. 


[See also abstracts 648, 649, 651, 659, 719, 731, 756, 
758, 836, 838, 845, 861, 863, 876, 877, 929, 941. ] 
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836. Benton, A. L. The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory in clinical practice. J. nery, 
ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 416-420.—"‘A study of the 
application of the Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory to a group of 85 male patients suffer. 
ing from known disorders yielded the following 
results: (1) The Inventory identified psychopathic 
deviates (delinquents) and confessed homosexuals 
with reasonable accuracy. In the case of the homo- 
sexuals, however, the Inventory showed itself sus. 
ceptible to ‘score-faking,’ in that a majority of the 
homosexuals were able to conceal the fact of their 
homosexuality on the test when requested to attempt 
to do so. (2) The Inventory was less successful in 
identifying schizophrenics and hysterics. (3) In- 
vestigation of a group of diabetics and a group of 
patients with cardiovascular disease showed an aver- 
age incident of ‘neurotic’ scores in the former group 
and a significantly higher incidence of ‘neurotic’ 
scores in the latter group, indicating that no general 
statement can be made concerning the influence of 
physical disease on Inventory scores, but that the 
various disease groups merit separate consideration 
It is concluded that in its present stage of develop- 
ment the Minnesota Inventory should not be re- 
garded as a practical clinical test, the results of which 
can be accepted at face value. . . . By this is meant 
not that the Inventory is completely valueless as a 
diagnostic tool but that it must be employed with 
considerable caution.”—L. B. Heathers (Univ 
Washington). 

837. Buchanan, M. P. A picture-interpretation 
personality test. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 15, 
151-—152.—Abstract. 


838. Gregory, W. S. The application of teleo- 
nomic description to the diagnosis and treatment of 
emotional instability and personal and social mal- 
adjustments. Character & Pers., 1945, 13, 179-211 
—The following topics are discussed: (1) nature, de- 
velopment, motivation, and classification of tel- 
eonomic trends, (2) relation of teleonomic trends to 
emotional instability, personal and social maladjust- 
ments, and mental hygiene problems, (3) methods of 
analyzing teleonomic trends for clinical purposes, 
and (4) principles of therapy and readjustment for 
conflicts, maladjustments, and problems arising from 
teleonomic trends. In conclusion the author makes 
two observations. First, it should be possible to co- 
ordinate analysis of teleonomic trends with any 
other method of analyzing personality problems. 
Secondly, the principles of teleonomic description 
though based on clinical psychological practice, need 
verification by experimental, statistical, genetic, and 
other techniques.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


839. Harrower, M. R. Psychodiagnostic ink- 
blots ; a series parallel to the Rorschach blots. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1945. 10 plates, $4.50. 
Manual (112 pp.) $2.00.—An inkblot test con 
structed along lines to make it closely parallel to the 
well-known Rorschach test is presented, together 
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with an analysis of approximately 6000 responses 
obtained from 285 subjects (125 controls, 160 
patients). Scoring and interpretation follow the 
system advocated by Klopfer. The manual provides 
technical information about the test. For each plate, 
a chart is presented showing the details most fre- 
quently selected for interpretation. Sample records 
are reproduced for comparison of the results obtained 
on this test with the results obtained on the original 
Rorschach test. Personality descriptions based on 
an analysis of the responses to these inkblots are in 
agreement with other personality evaluations, such 
as supervisor's ratings. Tables are presented which 
show the distribution of responses according to 
location and determinant. A list of popular re- 
sponses is provided. The content of the obtained 
responses is classified according to responses obtained 
from (1) both controls and patients, (2) controls only, 
and (3) patients only. A comparison of the responses 
obtained on this test with those obtained on the 
original Rorschach shows a high degree of similarity 
between the two.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

840. Kelman, H. Neurotic pessimism. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1945, 32, 419-448.—The author examines 
the differences between rational and irrational (or 
neurotic) pessimism, the origin of neurotic pessi- 
mism, and the various forms this pessimism may as- 
sume, such as chronic dissatisfaction, hopelessness, 
unwillingness to take chances, vindictiveness, de- 
structiveness, and feelings of doom, deadness, 
sterility, etc. These ways of behaving are utilized in 
order to maintain the ideal image.—L. B. Heathers 
(Univ. Washington). 

841. Malloy, H. Rorschach interpretation. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 79-80.—Abstract. 


842. Milner, B., & Moreault, L. Etude du Test 
Rorschach en relation au réflexe psycho-galvanique. 
(Study of the Rorschach Test in relation to the 
psychogalvanic reflex.) Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1945, 5, 80.—Abstract. 


843. Mull, H. K., Keddy, M., & Koonce, M. 
Some personality differences in Northern and South- 
ern college students. Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 
555-557.—The Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
was administered to 40 bona fide Northern and 40 
bona fide Southern college girls. There was no 
reliable difference in the average scores for the two 
groups, but there was a consistent trend which shows 
the Southern girls are less neurotic, less self-sufficient, 
more dominant, more self-confident, and more soci- 
able than the Northerners—D. E. Johannsen 
(Bellevue Hospital). 


844. Smith, J. H. The relation of masculinity- 
femininity scores of sorority girls on a free associa- 
tion test to those of their parents. J. soc. Psychol., 
1945, 22, 79-85.—The relationships between M-F 
scores, derived from the Goodenough Speed of As- 
sociation Test, of marital pairs and of parents and 
daughters, and between M-F scores and personality 
traits, honor point ratios, and M-F ratings by as- 
sociates were investigated in two groups of sorority 
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girls (total number, 42) and in their parents. Agree- 
ment between parent’s ratings, associate’s ratings, 
and self-ratings on certain personality traits was also 
measured. The author concludes: ‘Although some 
relationship with M-F score on Goodenough’s Speed 
of Association Test has been found for each trait 
studied, the most important findings of this study 
have to do with the relationships between M-F 
scores of parents and daughters and M-F scores of 
marital pairs. The results . . . show tendencies for 
the more decidedly ‘feminine’ girl to have a more 
‘feminine’ mother and a more ‘masculine’ father. 
That is, parents who show high conformity to their 
own sex patterns tend to have daughters with highly 
feminine scores. . . . Although the evidence here is 
slight and unreliable, there is some indication that 
the more highly ‘masculine’ man tends to marry the 
more highly ‘feminine’ woman.’—V. Nowits (In- 
diana). 


845. Stern, K., & Malloy, H. T. Rorschach 
studies of patients with paranoid features. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 82-83.—Abstract. 


846 Thomas, P. W. Character and the psycho- 
path. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 449-453.—The 
symptoms of the psychopath “are quite similar to 
those traits noted through history and through 
literature as belonging to the person of bad character. 
The development of these traits can be explained by 
the same mechanisms that function in the develop- 
ment of character. We feel, therefore, that the 
psychopathic personality is a pattern or type of 
reaction which certain individuals demonstrate be- 
cause they may have failed or have been unable to 
take full advantage of the potential mechanism for 
character development incidental to normal life and 
growth.” —L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


847. VAzquez Velasco, C. Sobre la personalidad 
de los atletas. (The personality of athletes.) Psico- 
tecnia, 1945, 5, 41-49.—Some 800 athletes taking 
part in a sports congress were studied, special in- 
vestigation of the 80 finalists being pursued. Per- 
sonality was exaimined mainly by the methods of 
Jaensch. Previous findings of relative intelligence of 
athletes were confirmed. Swimmers were found to 
be highly integrated and track runners poorly so. 
Reaction tables are given for participants in various 
sports.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


[See also abstracts 651, 727, 738, 773, 796, 827, 895, 
912, 914, 918, 936, 937. ] 
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848. Ackermann, F. Psychologische Romane. 
(Psychological novels.) Ber. ForschStell. Psycho- 
diagn., 1945, No. 11.—Novels by W. Bergengruen 
and A. I. Cronin are mentioned as outstanding 
examples in contemporary literature. The value of 
psychological novels for psychological research is 
discussed.— H. A. Winzer (New York City). 
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849. Bellak, L. On the psychology of detective 
stories and related problems. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1945, 32, 403-407.—The dynamics of the content of 
detective stories is perceived as permissible gratifica- 
tion of aggression, identification with the detective 
and other wish-fulfilling identifications, and _ libi- 
dinization of the anxiety aroused. Clinical material 
is cited. The problem of frustration-tolerance in 
detective stories is compared with that in gambling 
and addiction.— L. B. Heathers (Univ. Washington). 

850. Blondel, C. Psicologia colectiva. (Collec- 
tive psychology.) Mexico City, 1945. Pp. 235.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] This is a 
translation of the second French edition. It begins 
with a discussion of the contributions of Comte, 
Durkheim, and Tarde and proceeds to demonstrate 
the social determination of psychological functions, 
including affective processes. The view that the 
“individual” is a logical abstraction is stressed. The 
relationship of psychological to all kinds of social 
forces is presented throughout.—H. D. Spoerl (Jef- 
fersonville, Vt.). 

851. Crespi, L. P. Public opinion toward con- 
scientious objectors: V. National tolerance, wartime 
trends, and the scapegoat hypothesis. J. Psychol., 
1945, 20, 321-346.—A standard national representa- 
tive sample of 1,184 persons, obtained through the 
Princeton University office of Public Opinion Re- 
search, was polled during April, 1945, concerning 
attitudes toward conscientious objectors and opin- 
ions on how they should be treated. A statistically 
significant increase of 8.9% in approval of CO’s was 
noted over a comparable poll conducted in 1944. 
This is accounted for in terms of a growing revulsion 
against the war. The scapegoat hypothesis of in- 
creasing rejection of CO’s was discredited, since the 
group of people inferred to be more frustrated due 
to the war showed greater approval and tolerance of 
the CO’s. The national public appeared to support 
by majorities, averaging three to one, several proposed 
CO reforms: dependency pay, pay for work, skilled 
work rather than manual labor, and eligibility for 
foreign work. It is concluded that Selective Service 
officials should defer to public opinion in the formula- 
tion of their CO policies —R. B. Ammons (lowa). 

852. Dobrogaev, S. M. [Conception of speech 
and mental activity and the Fascist Rassentheorie. | 
Priroda, Leningr., 1944, No. 3, 29. 


853. Feibleman, J. The hypothesis of esthetic 
measure. Phil. Sci., 1945, 12, 194-217.—The author 
replies to criticisms of attempts at esthetic measure. 
He finds them all guilty of the fallacy of historicism, 
for they argue that what has not been done can not 
be done. After a glance at ancient and modern 
pioneers, he tries to develop a new approach. It 
depends upon the recognition of four sets of co- 
ordinates: (a) the serial relation exemplified by a 
given work of art; (b) its complexity dimensions; (c) 
its integrality property; and (d) its intensity-breadth 
co-ordinates. No attempt is made to define a unit 
of measurement. Instead the procedure is adopted 
of making a comparison between two works of art, in 
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order to determine which of them has more of each 
set of properties. It is frankly admitted that “we 
do not yet have the standards of exact comparison, 
even though we can make extreme comparisons 
safely. . . . The measurement of esthetic value wil! 
have to wait until we can be sure that our four sets 
of criteria are sufficient and until we can devise the 
means for rendering them in quantitative terms.”— 
R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State College). 


854. Franzen, R., & Lazarsfeld, P. F. Mail 
questionnaire as a research problem. J. Psychol, 
1945, 20, 239-320.—Questionnaires were sent to 
3,000 representative Time subscribers, 1,000 each of 
three slightly different forms; 505 persons who replied 
and 882 non-repliers were personally interviewed. 
The results indicate that mail questionnaires can 
produce valid samples of comparatively homo- 
geneous groups and that the answers to some 
questions given in a mail questionnaire are more in- 
formative and more freely given than the answers 
the same people give to the same question when 
face-to-face with an interviewer. On the negative 
side, statistically significant biases do occur in mail 
returns, and the possibility that they may be large 
enough to prejudice generalization must be provided 
for in any survey.—R. B. Ammons (Iowa). 

855. Garrett, H. E. Comparison of Negro and 
white recruits on the army tests given in 1917-1918. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 480-495.—The author 
is concerned to show that Montagu’s article (see 19: 
2299) dealing with Negro vs. white intelligence 
(Army data, 1918) was based upon a misconception 
of statistical sampling techniques. Both errors of 
fact and errors of interpretation are considered.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue Hospital). 

856. Hatt, P. The relation of ecological location 
to status position and housing of ethnic minorities. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 481-485.—Data from 
an urban area of mixed population type are analyzed 
to determine if the relationship between rental value 
of housing and ethnic type is closely related to the 
economic status of the ethnic minorities. The data 
suggest the hypothesis ‘‘that status relations between 
minority and majority ethnic categories are such 
that invasion by a minority can take place in 4 
majority area only when the minority population has 
achieved a definitely higher economic status than Is 
characteristic of the resident majority type.” —C. . 
Cofer (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

857. Horn, C. A., & Smith, L. F. The Horn art 
aptitude inventory. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 350- 
355.—The faculty of the School of Applied Art, 
Rochester Institute of Technology, developed this 
inventory during the past eight years. ‘‘The unique 
features of this inventory are: (A) The student 1s 
required to make reasonably simple drawings which 
illustrate the quality of line he employs, his ap- 
preciation of proportion, and his compositional sense, 
and (B) the student is given exercises which provide 
an indication of the scope of his interests, the fertility 
of his imagination, and the ability to depict pic- 
torially ideas which occur to him. . . . The product- 
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moment correlation between the Horn Inventory 
test papers and faculty rating of success of the 52 
graduates of the classes of 1941, '42 and '43 in a 
three-year full-time program was +.53.’"—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

858. Humphrey, N. D. The stereotype and the 
social types of Mexican-American youths. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1945, 22, 69-78.—The author investigates 
the extent to which the stereotype of the Mexican- 
American youth as a “law-breaking zoot-suiter”’ 
corresponds to the actual behavior of Mexican 
youths in Detroit. The typical un-Americanized 
Mexican youth is described as generous, courteous, 
modest, and subservient to absolute parental au- 
thority. In an acculturating group, his position in 
the family changes and he becomes more dominant 
by taking on new duties and responsibilities, such as 
translating and interpreting for his parents. In re- 
sponse to the conflict between American and Mexican 
norms of family conduct, the Mexican boys exhibit 
several distinct social types: (1) the mestizo boy 
brought to Detroit in his teens who acquires little 
American culture; (2) the child brought to Detroit 
when preadolescent who is exposed to both cultures, 
develops some resentment to parental authority, and 
is accepted to some extent by non-Mexican groups; 

3) the dark-skinned American-born Mexican rebel, 
the most prevalent type; (4) the dark-skinned 
\merican-born Mexican who unaggressively remains 
in the Mexican group; and (5) the light-skinned son 
of Mexican parents who has athletic ability and 
savoir faire, is accepted by middle-class Americans, 
and refers to himself as Spanish in derivation. In 
general, Mexican girls develop into either home- 
centered persons like their mothers or relatively 
independent, free-moving women. “It is evident 
from the foregoing that discernible and empirically 
constructed types of Mexican youths diverge largely 
from the popular stereotypes of these youths.”"—V. 
Nowlis (Indiana). 

859. Irving, J. A. Resistance to social change: 
a comparative analysis. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1945, 5, 76-77.—Abstract. 

860. Jackson, J. [Comp.] The quarter’s polls. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1945, 9, 365-393.—This section 
contains a compilation, topically arranged, of poll 
results released by the American Institute of Public 
Upinion, the Australian Public Opinion Poll, the 
British Institute of Public Opinion, the Canadian 
Institute of Public Opinion, Fortune, the National 
Opinion Research Center, and the Office of Public 
Opinion Research, from July 1 to September 30, 
1945, except in a few cases where, for special reasons, 
earlier polls have been included.—H. F. Rothe 
(Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc.). 

861. Johnson, D. E., & Thickstun, J. T. Fra- 
ternity in combat. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 
245-256.—Case studies are presented for 3 marines 
who reported for active duty on the same day and 
who, after 4 years of service, were admitted to the 
sick list on the same day. Each presented a picture 
of anxiety reaction. The symptoms were similar but 
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varied in intensity. The basic symptom, anxiety, 
stemmed from their common inheritance and back- 
ground, but the course and prognosis of that anxiety 
varied with the individual differences. The effects 
of fraternity and group ego in relation to combat 
stress are discussed. The authors infer that good 
esprit de corps has the same effect upon men under 
stress as true fraternity had for the 3 brothers while 
engaged in battle.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


862. Johnson, P. E. Psychology of religion. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1944. Pp. 288. 
$2.00.—This survey of the various approaches to the 
psychology of religion is based on the thesis that a 
psychology of religion should be dynamic and inter- 
personal. ‘From this point of view we seek to under- 
stand what it means to be religious.’’ The topics 
covered include religious experience, religious growth, 
conversion experiences, prayer and devotion, wor- 
ship, the psychology of belief, religious behavior, 
faith healing and miracles, and the religious com- 
munity. The bibliography includes 140 titles.— 
E. M. Ligon (Union). 

863. Kinney, J. L., Bengtson, B. N., & Penning- 
ton, L.A. Neuropsychiatric and psychologic aspects 
of discipline. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1944, 
52, 546-549.—Abstract and discussion. 


864. McPherson, E. G., & McPherson, M. W. 
An exploratory investigation of tenant reactions to a 
federal housing project. J. Psychol., 1945, 20, 199- 
215.—To investigate some aspects of the social 
structure of a relatively socially isolated federal 
housing project, the housewives in 54 families were 
interviewed. These families were chosen on the 
bases of having four members, parents 25 to 35 years 
of age, and both children of preschool or school age. 
Despite the probable unrepresentativeness of the 
sample, certain tentative generalizations could be 
made about the population of the project: ‘‘Hypo- 
thetically, the tenants know no one on arrival, be- 
come acquainted with their neighbors rather than in 
organized groups, make fewer friends than in the 
community of previous residence, attend church less 
often, and leave home for recreational purposes once 
a week. They come from some other part of Cali- 
fornia so that their husbands may obtain defense 
employment, do not like the project, do not intend to 
remain after the war, and dislike the congestion, the 
climate, and the type of people on the Terrace.’’— 
R. B. Ammons (lowa). 


865. Moorman, L. J. War psychology and post- 
war perspective. J. Okla. med. Ass., 1945, 38, 427- 
429. 


866. Postman, L., & Zimmerman, C. Intensity 
of attitude as a determinant of decision time. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1945, 58, 510-518.—The present study 
undertook to show that certain general principles 
regarding decision-time are as valid for complex 
materials (e.g., attitude statements) as for sensory 
and hedonic stimuli. Ten favorable and 10 un- 
favorable statements concerning the Catholic church, 
covering a wide range of opinion, were presented 
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orally to 28 Ss in random order. S first indicated 
merely agreement or disagreement with the state- 
ment; decision-times were measured secretly. S was 
then required to assign an intensity rating to each 
statement on an 11-point scale. The intensity rat- 
ings were plotted against decision-times. The com- 
bined graph was symmetrical, with the longest 
decision-time falling at the indifference point of the 
rating scale. ‘‘Further analysis showed that the 
relation between intensity of attitude and decision- 
time is logarithmic. With intensity ratings scaled on 
an arithmetic continuum, decision-times vary geo- 
metrically. The results of this experiment are inter- 
preted as verifying the generalization that decision- 
time is maximal at the border of two ranges of 
equivalent stimuli. The two ranges in this case are a 
range of acceptance and a range of rejection of 
attitude statements.’—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue 
Hospital). 

867. Rau, P. Caste in colonies of Polistes wasps. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1945, 38, 291-293.—The author 
doubts the existence of three castes in Polistes wasps. 
He supposes that the queen is a worker with a double 
role to play. At one stage in her life she is a female 
worker who labors for the nest; at another she is the 
founder of acolony. Otherwise there are no morpho- 
logical or psychological differences between the so- 
called queen and the worker.—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 

868. Riemer, S. Maladjustment to the family 
home. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 642-648.—Three 
hundred subjects answered a questionnaire which 
was devised to determine whether features of the 
family’s house had been a constant source of annoy- 
ance. Sample questions are given, and the results 
are presented for the whole questionnaire, specific 
questionnaire areas, and for different kinds of 
families represented in the sample—C. N. Cofer 
(VU. S. Naval Reserve). 

869. Smith, M. Increase in homogeneity of atti- 
tudes during a sociology course. Sch. & Soc., 1945, 
62, 14-15.—Attitudes toward the law, the treatment 
of criminals, and capital punishment possessed by 
college students were measured by the Thurstone 
scales at the beginning and at the end of a one- 
semester sociology course. Junior-senior and soph- 
omore classes over the period 1938-1943, all taught 
by the same instructor, constituted the sample 
studied. Decreased SD’s of attitude toward the law 
were indicated in 5 of the 7 junior-senior classes and 
in 3 of the 5 sophomore classes. All but one class in 
each of the groups showed increased homogeneity in 
attitude toward treatment of criminals. In attitude 
toward capital punishment, smaller SD’s on the end 
test were reported for 3 of the 7 upper classes and for 
3 of the 5 sophomore classes. There was no evidence 
of a significant sex difference in the tendency toward 
homogeneity of attitude under instruction. Im- 
portant contribution toward increased homogeneity 
was made by shifts in scores at the extremes of the 
distributions. The greatest increment in homo- 





geneity occurred in those attitudes (law and treat- 
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ment of criminals) which at the same time revealed 
statistically reliable changes in the average score.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women), 

870. Sumner, F. C., & Shaed, D.L. Negro-white 
attitudes towards the administration of justice as 
affecting Negroes. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 368- 
377.—A questionnaire of 56 items was completed by 
1,099 persons (246 white college students, 660 Negro 
college students, 42 white adults, and 151 Negro 
adults). Negro and white attitudes correlated 
highly. Resemblance was found to be greater be- 
tween college students than between noncollege 
adults; highest correlations were found between re- 
sponses of Negro college males and females (.95), and 
the lowest between Negro college females and white 
college females (.76).—H. Hill (Indiana). 

871. T’an, Y. E. Chinese pilots’ attitudes toward 
war. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 663-665.—Of the 
Chinese pilots tests in 1943, 95% were favorable 
toward war, and only 5% were in the neutral cate- 
gory. The author’s 1938 group was more inclined 
toward “‘pacifism.’’ No statistically significant re- 
sults were obtained when flying ability was correlated 
with war attitudes.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve) 

872. Tumin, M. Some fragments from the life 
history of a marginal man. Character & Pers., 1945, 
13, 261-296.—The setting of this account is a smal! 
pueblo in Eastern Guatemala. Here, the Ladinos 
(of mixed Spanish-Indian descent) are the rich, 
landowner, educated, privileged class, while the 
Indians are the poor, sharecropping, illiterate, under- 
privileged class. There is a sharp line of demarcation 
between them, producing a caste relationship. At- 
tempt at movement from one culture to the other 
means practically total rejection by both groups and 
estrangement from fixed poles of social status. The 
article gives an account of an Indian who had the 
courage to live with a Ladino woman and to reject 
many other conventions of his caste. Although a 
capable young man, he was unable to establish a 
complete system and philosophy of living adequate 
to sustain his ego. He was completely accepted by 
neither Indians nor Ladinos. As a result, extreme 
anxieties (feelings of insecurity) developed. They 
finally became so acute as to impair his physical 
health, and he died of tuberculosis in his late twen- 
ties. As to his effect upon members of each system, 
he symbolized what each Indian desired and each 
Ladino feared, namely, an attempt to secure equality 
between individuals of the two castes.— M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

873. Winthrop, H. A kinetic theory of socio- 
psychological diffusion. J. soc. Psychol., 1945, 22, 
31-60.—“‘An attempt has been made to formulate 
a first approximation to a kinetic theory of the 
diffusion of novel social behavior. Ideal hypothetical 
conditions of diffusion have been stated and mathe- 
matical equations have been derived for these condi- 
tions. The type of correction which would be needed 
to make these equations of ideal conditions more 
realistic, have been discussed. The use to which any 
such functions may be put, when once they have bee 
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verified, has been elaborated. A method for deter- 
mining the most likely hypothesis (equation) to 
explain the propagation of any given species of social 
behavior has been outlined, and an example furnished 
of the manner in which empirical measurements 
would have to be made, in order to derive observed 
values for the growth of the diffusion process, itself, 
as well as to make clear the manner by which a 
kinetic theory of socio-psychological diffusion would 
have to be confirmed.”—V. Nowlis (Indiana). 

874. Zipf, G. K. Some psychological determi- 
nants of the structure of publications. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1945, 58, 425-442.—The present study 
undertook to determine whether the inverse relation 
between length or difficulty of pronunciation and 
frequency of occurrence which holds for words also 
holds for larger entities of linguistic expression. The 
lengths of all news items in the Chicago Tribune, 
New York Herald-Tribune, and New York Times 
were measured on 4 arbitrarily selected days. 
Classified advertisements in these papers were meas- 
ured on 2 days. Similarly the lengths of the articles 
in the 11th and 14th editions of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the number of pages of text in the 
first 200 publications listed in the Union Catalogue 
were measured. It was found that the x-number of 
news-items of the same y-length closely approxi- 
mates the equation xy? = C, with the size of the 
constant differing in the different papers. Encyclo- 
pedia articles, books, and advertisements show a 
similar relationship. A theoretical explanation of 
these data is presented.—D. E. Johannsen (Bellevue 
Hospital). 


(See also abstracts 741, 747, 772, 800, 833, 844, 908, 
916, 935. ] 
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875. Chaplin, D. The young delinquent. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1945, 102, 257-259.—The author dis- 
cusses the British Home Office figures on juvenile 
delinquency and points out three possible sources of 
error in interpreting these figures. Psychological and 
sociological causes of delinquency are discussed along 
Nt _—— of control.—R. D. Weitz (Jersey City, 

876. Goitein, P. L., & Brown, E. A. Asthma and 
solitude; a study of the asthmatic incarcerate. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1945, 102, 501-505.—Of 600 men 
studied in a prison, 6 suffered from bronchial asthma. 
According to the author, all chose incarceration in 
order to have drug therapy always at hand. All had 
been convicted of assaultive crimes, were of asthenic 
body build, were impaired in their sexual function- 
ing, and showed the usual anal sadistic character 
traits. Because of early oral frustrations, all were 
highly sensitive to all frustrations and withdrew into 
themselves in order to escape the cold world.— L. B. 
Heathers (Univ. Washington). 


877. Lemkau, P. V., & Kent, F. E. Sociological 
factors in patients in Army Neurosis Center and 
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their relation to disciplinary actions. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1945, 102, 231-236.—This study presents 
the relationships of work history, home financial 
status, the broken home, marital status and urban- 
rural status to delinquency in Army service for 968 
cases who were admitted to an Army neurosis center. 
The findings indicate that: (1) normal homes produce 
a significantly smaller proportion of military delin- 
quents than broken homes, (2) homes with in- 
adequate finances tend to produce a larger proportion 
of military delinquents but not to a statistically 
significant degree, (3) the delinquents are more likely 
to come from an urban background, (4) marital 
status is not a significant factor, and (5) men who 
have held but one job prior to entrance in service are 
less likely to become military delinquents than those 
whose work histories were badly disorganized.— R. D. 
Weitz (Jersey City, N. J.). 


[See also abstracts 830, 858, 939. ] 
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878. Barquero Carrefio, F. El ruido en fabricas 
y talleres. (Noise in factories and workshops.) 
Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 102-113.—A classification is 
offered of the causes of industrial noise, its modes of 
transmission, and auditory pathology. It is con- 
cluded that noise increases directly with industrial 
progress, that air conductance of noise creates the 
most serious problems, and that measurement and 
control of industrial noise should be generally re- 
quired.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

879. Baumgarten, F. Die Arbeit des Menschen. 
(Man’s work.) (2nd ed.) Burgdorf, Switzerland: 
E. Baumgartner, 1945. Fr. 4.80.—See 15: 433. 


880. Beaumont, H. The psychology of personnel. 
New York: Longmans, 1945. Pp. xiii + 306. $2.75. 
—This book is a general introduction to the contri- 
butions psychology has made to the solution of vari- 
ous problems of personnel management. Most of 
the material is based on information regarding many 
problems, policies, and techniques that have arisen 
in industry during the war years. Typical topics 
discussed are the following: individual differences of. 
employees; job analysis, time and motion studies, 
work standards; the techniques of employee selection 
(experience evaluation, testing programs, interview- 
ing techniques, job placement techniques and follow- 
up procedures); employee training programs (types 
of training, methods of training, selection of trainees, 
and the cost of training); working conditions; 
workers’ health; safety programs and policies; super- 
vision; merit rating (its purpose, contents and forms 
of rating scales, evaluating results, and practical 
values); industrial incentives and employee morale;- 
and occupational adjustment and maladjustment.— 
J. E. Zerga (Walt Disney Productions). 

881. Brandt, H. F. Ocular photography as a 
scientific approach to the study of the psychological 
aspects of seeing. Jilum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 
279-289.—The author has devised an instrument for 
recording on 35 mm. film the location, duration, and 
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sequence of every fixation, as well as the distance and 
direction of every excursion of the human eye. It is 
shown how data collected with this apparatus aid in 
the solution of problems concerned with the stimulus- 
value of different types of advertising material and 
layouts. Applications of this technique to other 
problems of seeing are suggested.—A. Chapanis 
(U. S. Army Air Forces). 

882. Casaus, L., & Dantin Gallego, J. Seleccién 
preventiva del personal para trabajos eléctricos. 
(Preventive selection of personnel for electrical 
work.) Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 50-65.—Statistics of 
accident incidence among electrical workers are 
summarized and the work hazards discussed. Co- 
ordination as well as proneness due to special physio- 
logical factors may be investigated objectively; the 
use of appropriate selective tests is described.— 


H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


883. Clarke, F. R. Industrial fatigue. Bull. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 72-73.—Abstract. 


884. File, Q. W. The measurement of supervi- 
sory quality in industry. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 
323-337.—Final selection of 140 items from three 
sources provided two forms of a discriminating test 
entitled How Supervise (see 20: 282). From the 
various applications the author draws the following 
conclusions: supervisory ability can be measured; 
mental hygiene should be given prime consideration 
in supervisor-worker relations; the outcome of 
supervisory training programs can be evaluated by 
testing; individuals can be more accurately selected 
for promotion, and the work of supervisory per- 
sonnel can be checked by use of this test —H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

885. Gill, C. Le probléme de l’embauchage. 
(The problem of employee selection.) Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 75.—Abstract. 

886. Guest, L. Magazine vs. personal interview 
votes in the consumer jury advertising test. /. appl. 
Psychol., 1945, 29, 399-406.—‘‘A comparison of the 
results of a consumer jury test carried out by maga- 
zine votes with one carried on by personal interview 
indicates that the two give different results.’ Al- 
though the difference in returns did not reach 
significant levels, it was large. Probable reasons for 
the discrepancy are given.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

887. Jenkins, J. G. Naval aviation psychology. 
I. The field service organization. Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 631-637.—This article is the first in a 
series describing the functions and accomplishments 
of aviation psychologists in the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department.—S. Ross (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 

888. Kholmskaya, O. P. O vidimosti sveto- 
fornykh ognei na shchitkakh razlichnykh. (Visi- 
bility of traffic signal lights against shields of differ- 
ent sizes.) Probl. physiol. Opt., Acad. Sci. U.S.S.R., 
1944, 2, 85-89.—There is a definite relation between 
the visibility of a luminous traffic signal and the size 
of the black shield upon which it is placed. Small 
shields subtending an angle of less than 3’ make the 
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signal less visible than when there is no shield at all. 
Increases in the size of the shield from 3’ up to 12’ 
increase the visibility of the signal. Beyond 12’ no 
change was observed. English summary.—G. 4. 
Kimble (Brown). 

889. Ley, E. B. Study of illumination. J]/ym. 
Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 501-505.—Ninety per cent 
of the personnel working in an office with fluorescent 
lighting complained of eye fatigue, mild photophobia, 
sandy sensation under the lids, watering of the eyes, 
and headaches. These symptoms were believed to 
be produced by riboflavin (vitamin B,) deficiency 
caused by excessive glare. Changes in the lighting 
installation resulted in a decrease in the number of 
eye complaints.—A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air 
Forces). 

890. Luborsky, L. Aircraft recognition: 1. The 
relative efficiency of teaching procedures. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1945, 29, 385—398.—‘‘Four equated groups, 
of 8 pre-aviation (V5) students each, were taught 
aircraft recognition in a standardized manner. The 
major experimental variable in each group was as 
follows: Group I, 1/50’’ exposure time; Group II 
only three views of each plane; Group III, 1” ex. 
posure time; and Group IV, presentation of the 
entire syllabus in almost half the usual time, fol- 
lowed by a review emphasizing confused planes.” 
Results showed that interpolation of the 1/50” ex- 
posures yielded no advantage, that the method used 
with Group II resulted in poor generalization, and 
that probably the technique employed with Group 
IV is the most efficient —H. Hill (Indiana). 


891. Mallart, J. La profesiologia de Espaiia. 
Antecedentes. (Job analysis for Spain: anteced- 
ents.) Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 29-40.—A descriptive 
compilation of occupational tasks published in 1615 
is probably the earliest contribution to job analysis 
Produced by Suarez de Figueroa, it was based on an 
Italian work. Numerous extracts are reproduced 
showing its scope and mode of treatment.—H. D 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


892. Miro Ramonacho, M. Misién del ingeniero 
en la higiene industrial. Aplicaci6n a la industria de 
la soldadura oxiacetilénica, eléctrica y derivadas. 
(The engineer’s place in industrial hygiene. Ap- 
plication to oxyacetylene, electrical, and _ related 
welding operations.) Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 79-101 
—Apart from general selective precautions, per- 
sonnel in the welding trades must be tested from the 
point of view of special occupational hazards. 
Various types of accidents peculiar to the work are 
described and special occupational diseases are 
discussed. The latter are relatively rare—H. D 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


893. Osborne, H. W. Traffic safety engineering. 
Illum. Engng, N. Y., 1944, 39, 379-388.—The 
author describes briefly the program undertaken by 
the Board of Safety of the City of Buffalo to solve 
traffic accident problems, relieve traffic congestion, 
and plan for a better street and highway system.— 
A. Chapanis (U. S. Army Air Forces). 
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894. Sanz Gémez, F. La psicologia y el ejército. 
(Psychology and the army.) Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 
71-78.—In Spanish military circles there is much 
resistance to the use of military psychology. Its 
use in other countries is described. The social aspect 
is stressed.—H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

895. Shagass, C. Word association tests for pilot 
selection. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 81- 
82.—-Abstract. 

896. Shultz, I. T., & Barnabas, B. Testing for 
leadership in industry. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 
1945, 48, 160-164.—This is a study of the value of 
aptitude tests in the selection of factory leaders for up- 
grading and future replacements. With a sample of 
30 foremen and assistant foremen, combined T-scores 
derived from a battery composed of ‘‘the total score of 
the Bernreuter Test,”’ the Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test AA, and the Production Manager 
and Occupational Level scales from the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank correlated + 0.52 with a 
criterion rating of ‘“‘budget control efficiency”’ and 
employee relations.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

897. Staff, Personnel Section, Classification and 
Replacement Branch, the Adjutant General’s Office. 
Achievement tests for the Army Specialized Training 
Program. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 553-560.—The 
article describes the purposes for which the tests 
were constructed, the circumstances which condi- 
tioned their character, and the methods by which 
they were constructed. The effectiveness of the 
tests is evaluated, and several conclusions are drawn 
as to national achievement test programs.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

898. Staff, Psychological Branch, Office of the Air 
Surgeon, Headquarters Army Air Forces. Present 
organization, policies and research activities of the 
AAF Aviation Psychology Program. Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 541-552.—This report is the eighth in a 
series describing the AAF aviation psychology pro- 
gram. The article describes the organization and 
functions of this program as of June, 1945. The 
basic research policies and postulates of the program 
are given, together with a report of the research 
mission.—S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

899. Staff, Test and Research Section, Training, 
Standards, and Curriculum Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Psychological test construction 
and research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel: de- 
velopment of the Basic Test Battery for enlisted 
personnel. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 561-571.—A 
description of the test battery is given, together with 
its uses in the Naval Service. A summary is pre- 
sented on the studies of item analyses, time limits, 
reliabilities, norm development, validity, inter- 
correlations, and factor analyses.—S. Ross (U. S. 
Naval Reserve). 





900. Staff, Test and Research Section, Training, 
Standards and Curriculum Division, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Psychological test construction 
and research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel: 
validity of the Basic Test Battery, Form 1, for selec- 
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tion for ten types of elementary naval training 
schools. Psychol. Bull., 1945, 42, 638-644.—This 
article, the second report on the Basic Test Battery, 
gives the populations studied, criteria, procedures 
and methods of analysis, and findings.—S. Ross 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 

901. Stalnaker, J.M. Personnel placement in the 
Armed Forces. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 338-345. 
—Trends in the development of improved techniques 
and their application to the selecting of men for 
special training are dealt with in this paper. Diffi- 
culties of selection procedures are examined, meas- 
urements of the success of tests and their deficiencies 
are discussed, and the conclusion is reached that 
much can be gained through the use of selection 
procedures.—H. Hill (Indiana). 

902. Vishnevsky, N.A., & Flekkel, A.B. [Norms 
of color vision for the air staff.] Vo.-sanit. Diélo, 
1941, No. 5/6, 60-64. 

903. Viteles, M.S. The aircraft pilot: 5 years of 
research; a summary of outcomes. Psychol. Bull., 
1945, 42, 489-526.—The history and objectives of 
the Committee on Selection and Training of Air- 
craft Pilots of the National Research Council are 
described. The results of the research studies are 
analyzed under several basic programs: pilot selec- 
tion and classification, pilot training, evaluation of 
pilot performance, emotional disturbances with 
learning to fly, studies of airsickness, and aviation 
accidents. A bibliography of 140 items is given.— 
S. Ross (U. S. Naval Reserve). 

904. Wilson, G. M., & Staff. Adapting the Min- 
nesota Rate of Manipulation Test to factory use. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 346-349.—“‘It was finally 
concluded in this particular factory to substitute the 
low of three trials for the sum of four trials as the 
index of performance for the Minnesota Rate of 
Manipulation Test. It is more convenient; it is more 
easily understood by some one to whom an explana- 
tion of the scoring is made. It, probably, is an 
equally good index, although the proof of this last 
statement would require checking by more cases 
than used in this study and correlating with outside 
criteria.’"—H. Hill (Indiana). 


[See also abstracts 680, 695, 699, 725, 761, 794, 820, 
831, 874. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


905. Barkley, K. L. Values students reported 
from the study of emotions. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 
29, 378-384.—This study was an attempt to measure 
benefits or values received from the study of a first 
course in psychology. Such a first course should 
offer an opportunity for gaining new skills, changed 
viewpoints, and better methods of personal adjust- 
ment, as one course is often all that a student takes 
in psychology. The present study indicated that 
80% of the questioned students reported definite and 
known benefits.—H. Hill (Indiana). 
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906. Dedomenico, R. Hearing conservation at 
the college level. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 10, 
275—282.—Hearing tests on 855 entering college 
students revealed approximately 4% with medically 
significant degrees of hearing loss. Among these 
hard of hearing students, few exhibited clinically 
significant disorders of voice and articulation, al- 
though as a whole they were judged somewhat in- 
ferior in this regard to a control group of normal 
students. There was no difference between the hear- 
ing-loss group and the matched controls with respect 
to scholastic grades, except in the course in Com- 
munication Skills —F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

907. Djidkoblinov, M.A. [Interest and duty; on 
the education of will in children through school les- 
sons.] Natchal. Shkola, 1944, No. 1/2, 38-42. 


908. Fick, M. L. The educability of the South 
African native. S. Afr. Coun. educ. soc. Res. Ser., 
1939, No. 8. Pp. 56.—The existing data on the 
relative educability of native and European children 
indicate that native children are from 4 to 5 years 
inferior to European children. The present study 
provides data for a further comparison of the test 
performances of native and European children and 
confirms the generalization that the native child is 
from 4 to 5 years retarded. There are indications 
that the inferiority of the native child is not the 
result of inferior environment, e.g., urban natives are 
not markedly superior to rural natives. The average 
length of school attendance of certain native groups 
compared favorably with that of European groups, 
but the inferiority of these native groups was com- 
parable to that of the total native sample.—G. A. 
Kimble (Brown). 

909. Griffiths, G. R. The relationship between 
scholastic achievement and personality adjustment 
of men college students. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 29, 
360-367.—Measured relationship between point- 
hour-ratio scholastic achievement and personality 
characteristics as measured by the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory showed the following trends: higher 
grades tend to be obtained by unsatisfactorily ad- 
justed men; men with excellent health scores show a 
slight advantage over men with unsatisfactory health 
scores; students on probation for scholastic diffi- 
culties are little if any inferior to those of superior 
academic ability; men with brilliant scholastic rec- 
ords are not better emotionally adjusted than are 
those with lowest academic achievement; and un- 
satisfactory personality scores are not significantly 
correlated with unsatisfactory grades. Significant 
differences are lacking, but some evidence is reported 
of a positive correlation between scholastic achieve- 
ment and personality characteristics—H. Hill 
(Indiana). 

910. Jackson, R. W. B., & Phillips, A. J. Predict- 
ing reading achievement in the first grade. Educ. 
Res. Ser., Univ. Toronto, 1945, No.9. Pp. 6.—In the 
Ottawa Public Schools, standard tests of learning 
capacity and of silent reading were administered to 
205 first-grade pupils of whom 21 were repeating the 
grade. Single correlations indicate that either MA 
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or IQ may be used as an estimate for prediction pur. 
poses, the IQ being preferable according to per- 
centage distribution tables. The combination of 
CA, MA, IQ, and average grade norm has little to 
contribute to the measure of prediction. Children 
repeating the first grade have practically no effect 
upon the problem.—G. E. Bird (R. I. College of 
Education). 

911. Kornilov, K. N. [On the question of wil] 
education. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1943, No. 5/6, 54-57. 

912. Kornilov, K. N. [On the education of char- 
acter. ] Vojatit, Mosk., 1944, No. 3/4, 6-10. 

913. Laurier, B. Analyse factorielle des traits de 
caractére et des aptitudes du maitre idéal. (Fac. 
torial analysis of traits of character and aptitudes of 
the ideal teacher.) Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 
5, 77—78.—Abstract. 


914. Long, A. A study of the ability of high school 
pupils to recognize and recommend principles of be- 
havior development in emotionally-toned situations. 
Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct., 1945, 54, 194-195.—Abstract. 


915. Lyda, W. J., & Franzén, C.G. F. A study of 
grade placement of socially significant arithmetic 
problems in the high-school curriculum. J. educ. 
Res., 1945, 39, 292-—295.—Abstract. 


916. McFarlane, A. M. A study of the influence 
of the educational geographical film upon the racial 
attitudes of a group of elementary school children. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 15, 152—153.—Abstract. 


917. Moreau, G. Y. Test d’orientation scolaire. 
(Test of scholastic orientation.) Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 80-81.—Abstract. 


918. Munroe, R. L. Prediction of the adjustment 
and academic performance of college students by a 
modification of the Rorschach method. Appl. Psy- 
chol. Monogr., 1945, No. 7. Pp. 104.—Three succes- 
sive entering classes (348 students) at Sarah Law- 
rence College were tested with the group Rorschach. 
Standard scoring was used, but interpretation em- 
ployed the author’s Inspection Technique, utilizing 
a check list which made feasible a very rapid evalua- 
tion of general adjustment. Blind adjustment rat- 
ings were made according to a 4-point scale. Ratings 
were compared with external criteria of adjustment, 
ACE scores, and academic accomplishment. It was 
found that ratings (1) corresponded substantially 
with external adjustment (corrected contingency 
coefficient .55) with an especially striking corre- 
spondence in the adequately adjusted group; (2) had 
no significant relationship to ACE score; and (3) 
predicted academic standing slightly be+ter than the 
ACE (corrected coefficients of .49 vs .39). Further 
study of the check lists revealed that a completely 
quantitative approach employing omly addition ol 
entries yielded scores corresponding equally well 
with external adjustment but somewhat less dis- 
criminating with respect to degree. The relative ease 
and speed with which adjustment ratings can be 
secured suggest potentially great utility of this 
method in college guidance—E. M. L. Burchard 
(U. S. Naval Reserve). 
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919. Skinner, C. E. [Ed.] Educational psy- 
chology. (Rev. ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1945. Pp. xv + 622. $3.75.—This revision of the 
original 1936 edition (see 10: 5526) takes cognizance 
of the dynamic and growing nature of scientific 
educational psychology by presenting a volume in 
which many chapters have been completely rewrit- 
ten, others changed in minor ways, and a few retained 
intact because of the absence of significant develop- 
ments in those areas. It is designed primarily as an 
elementary textbook, and its 25 chapters represent 
the contributions of as many different psychologists 
and educators. The content is organized under the 
five principal topics of growth, learning, individual 
differences and measurement, personality adjust- 
ment and mental hygiene, and guidance. The psy- 
chological point of view is eclectic, although the 
organismic concept, the growth aspect, and the 
genetic method are stressed. Each chapter contains 
questions and exercises—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph’s College for Women). 

920. Ssyrkina, V. E. [The investigation of the 
psychological traits of school children.] Natchal. 
Shkola, 1943, No. 2/3, 34-36. 

921. Thorndike, E. L. Thorndike Century be- 
ginning dictionary. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, 1946. 
Pp. 645. $1.60.—Training in the use of the diction- 
ary is provided by the inclusion of 70 lessons which 
give instruction in all the necessary dictionary skills. 
These lessons are divided into two levels of difficulty. 
The dictionary proper contains some 12,000 entries. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

922. [Various.] Dominion diagnostic tests in 
arithmetic fndamentals. Grade 2: Addition-Sub- 
traction. Grade 3: Addition-Subtraction-Multipli- 
cation. Grade 4: Part I: Addition-Subtraction. 
Part II: Multiplication-Division. Grade 5: Part I: 
Addition-Subtraction-Multiplication-Division. Part 
II: Fractions (Addition & Subtraction). Grade 6: 
Part I: Addition-Subtraction-Multiplication-Divi- 
sion. Part II: Fractions-Decimals. Toronto: On- 
tario College of Education, 1945. 25 copies, each 
part, $0.50; specimen set including Manual of Direc- 
tions with Keys and Norms, $0.20. 

923. Witty, P. A. The conquest of illiteracy. 
Sch. & Soc., 1945, 62, 1-3.—This summary of the 
educational program used in the Army Special 
lraining Units for the academic training of illiterates 
and non-English-speaking inductees discusses the 
background and origin of these trainees, the level 
ol motivation encountered in the training program, 
the methods and materials of instruction employed, 
the place of the teacher, and the implications of the 
Army program for American education in general.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

924. Zankov, L. V. [The memory of school 
children; the psychology and pedagogy of memory. ] 
Moscow: 1944, Pp. 129. 

925. Zarudnaja, A. [The evolution of notions in 
rey children. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 1942, No. 5/6, 
[See also abstract 869. ] 
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926. Beltran, J. R. El perfil. psicografico de la 
inteligéncia. (The psychographical profile of in- 
telligence.) Rev. Asoc. méd. argent., 1944, 58, 636- 
640.—See Biol. Abstr. 19: 16321. 


927. Corsini, R. A new method for the adminis- 
tration of individual tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1945, 
29, 356-359.—Lack of specific directions for ad- 
ministration of individual tests as to placement of 
subject and examiner, position and arrangement of 
materials during the examination, and scoring pro- 
cedures resulted in the devising of these new methods 
of testing which offer standard, fast, and efficient 
techniques.—H. Hill (Indiana). 


928. Fick, M. L. An individual scale of general 
intelligence for South Africa. S. Afr. Coun. educ. 
soc. Res. Ser., 1939, No. 7. Pp. 51.—The test is a 
revision of the Official Mental Hygiene Individual 
Scale. In the revision, a special effort was made to 
include more items suitable for the upper levels. 
The scores obtained on the test were found to cor- 
relate .56 + .047 with school grades and .78 + .034 
with scores obtained on the S.A. Group Test. A 
test-retest reliability coefficient of .93 + .015 was 
obtained on a sample of 30 high-school pupils tested 
with an interval of six weeks between the two 
administrations. The test is constructed in two 
forms, one for use with English-speaking, the other 
for use with Afrikaans-speaking pupils. Both forms 
are presented in an appendix together with instruc- 
tions for administration and scoring.—G. A. Kimble 
(Brown). 

929. Rapaport, D., Gill, M., & Schafer, R. Diag- 
nostic psychological testing; the theory, statistical 
evaluation, and diagnostic application of a battery of 
tests. Vol.I. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 1945. 
Pp. xi + 573. $6.50.—The Wechsler-Bellevue in- 
telligence test, the Babcock test, the Goldstein- 
Scheerer sorting test, and the Hanfmann-Kasanin 
test of conceptual thinking were administered to 217 
clinical cases and to 54 control cases in an attempt 
to determine whether these instruments distinguish 
between clinical and control cases and among the 
various clinical categories. One chapter of the 
volume is devoted to a detailed analysis of the find- 
ings for each test, and the individual performances of 
all subjects on all tests except the Hanfmann- 
Kasanin are presented in an appendix. In analyzing 
the data for the Wechsler and Babcock tests, indices 
of scatter are employed, some of which were devel- 
oped by the authors during the course of the investi- 
gation. The results of the sorting test are treated 
chiefly in terms of the percentage of cases in the 
various clinical categories showing certain types of 
test behavior. The results of the Hanfmann-Kasanin 
test are presented in less detail and only qualita- 
tively. Statistical treatment of the findings shows 
that certain indices on all tests except the Hanfmann- 
Kasanin (which is not amenable to statistical han- 
dling) distinguish among the various clinical groups. 
Discussions of the history of scatter indices, the 
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literature on the Babcock test, and the literature on 
tests of concept formation are presented in an ap- 
pendix, together with bibliographies for each of these 
topics.—G. A. Kimble (Brown). 

930. Rimoldi, H. J. A., Cortada, N., & Velasco, 
E.S. Ensayo de tipificacién de una prueba mental. 
(Standardizing use of a mental test.) Publ. Inst. 
Psicol. exp., Univ. Cuyo, 1945, 1, 81-114.—Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices test was used with 363 children 
of grade-school age. A normal distribution was ob- 
tained with no significant sex differences. The 
separate series were found to be unlike in discrimina- 
tive power. The more intelligent children showed a 
relatively slower rate of development, and this is 
attributed to defects of the educational system. 
French, German, and English summaries.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 


[See also abstracts 899, 937. | 
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931. Arshavsky, J. A. [The experimental physi- 
ology of children; its tasks and paths in U.S.S.R. ] 
Pedtatria, Mosk., 1944, No. 1, 18-27. 

932. Becker, M. C. The effects of group therapy 
upon sibling rivalry. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1945, 16, 131-132.—Abstract. 

933. Blair, R., Roberts, L., & Greider, M. Re- 
sults of providing a liberally adequate diet to children 
in an institution. I. Growth in weight and height. 


J. Pediat., 1945, 27, 410—417.—The growth in height 


and weight of 151 institutional children was followed 
over the period of one year during which their diets 
were supplemented to bring them up to recommended 
dietary patterns. Gains are expressed in percentage 
of expected gains according to the Baldwin-Wood 
tables. The gain in weight increased from 61% of 
the expected gain before supplementation to 140% 
during, and continued at 124% after supplementa- 
tion. The gains in height were 88% before, 101% 
during, and 131% after supplementation. The 
majority of the children showed improvement in 
height-weight status during the year. A better rec- 
ord was made by the children who were present 
throughout the supplementation than by those who 
received the improved diet less regularly or for 
shorter periods.—M. C. Templin (Minnesota). 

934. Bollinger, D. M. Group therapy at the 
Children’s Center. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 221-227.— 
The author describes the development and behavior 
of a number of children in a group situation in a 
Boston children’s center. The importance of the 
relationship between teacher and children is em- 
phasized.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

935. Chevrier, J. M. Développement du langage 
d’une petite fille de la “‘naissance”’ 4 2 ans et 2 mois. 
(Language development of a little girl from birth to 
2 years 2 months.) Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 
5, 71-72.—Abstract. 

936. Doyle, G. H. A follow-up study of “gifted’’ 
patients of a child guidance clinic. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Work, 1945, 16, 128-129.—Abstract. 
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937. Escalona, S. K. The use of a battery of 
psychological tests for diagnosis of maladjustment 
in young children—a case report. Trans. Kans. 
Acad. Sct., 1945, 48, 218-223.—A battery of tests 
(Terman-Merrill Form L, Cornell-Coxe, Rorschach, 
Thematic Apperception, Drawing a Man, diagnostic 
play interview) was given to an emotionally dis- 
turbed, 6$-year-old child. The results are described 
and interpreted. “It is thought that the clinical 
psychologist can best obtain a comprehensive picture 
of the psychological functioning of maladjusted 
children by means of a battery of tests including both 
intelligence tests and diagnostic personality tests.”— 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

938. Gerstein, R. A. An analysis of infant be- 
havioural development. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1945, 5, 73—75.—Abstract. 

939. Herweh, E. G. Child guidance clients who 
became delinquents. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1945, 16, 130—131.—Abstract. 

940. Hobart, E. R. A prophylactic experiment. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1945, 5, 75-76.—Abstract. 

941. Horwitz, S. The spontaneous drama as a 
technic in group therapy. Nerv. Child, 1945, 4, 252- 
273.—Two records are presented to demonstrate the 
value of the drama as a technic and the effect of the 
handling of the material by the therapist. Both 
cases reveal the far-reaching effects of the drama for 
the children involved and also demonstrate the 
failure and success of the technic in terms of its use 
by the therapist. Active handling of the material 
by the therapist is effective, while passivity creates 
danger and, in some cases, actual damage to the 
child.—G. S. Speer (Illinois Inst. Tech.). 

942. Ibarrola Monasterio, R. Contribucién al 
estudio del crecimiento en la edad escolar. (Con- 
tribution to research on growth in the school age.) 
Psicotecnia, 1945, 5, 1-28.—Body measurements and 
respiratory capacity are tabulated for 500 cases aged 
6 to 18. The previous finding of general growth 
spurts at 8 and 12 is confirmed (see 17: 3986). This 
final portion of the study presents 16 of the 32 growth 
curves and 24 of the 42 statistical tabulations.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Jeffersonville, Vt.). 

943. Irwin, O. C., & Chen, H. P. Infant speech 
sounds and intelligence. J. Speech Disorders, 1945, 
10, 293-296.—Kuhlmann mental test scores on 91 
infants under 2 years of age were correlated with 2 
indices of their speech sounds. The coefficients 
range from — .25 to .56, but none is reliable. It ap- 
pears that “speech sound development for the first 
2 years of life is independent of intelligence test 
scores.’’— F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

944. Koht, K. G. Barna vare. Litt fra deres 
sjeleliv. (Our children; a little about child psy- 
chology.) (Rev. ed.) Oslo: Cappelen, [1944]. Pp. 
228. 6.25 Kr. 

945. Levitov, N. D., & Rybnikov, N. A. [Chil- 
dren and the Great World War II. ] Sovetsk. pedag., 
1942, No. 3/4, 100-108. 


[See also abstracts 721, 819, 858. ] 
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